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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION 



It has been urged by various Subscribers to my First Edi- 
tion, that a '* Biography ," or short Sketch of the Life of its 
Author, would not only enhance the volume itself, but increase 
the number of Subscribers — a thing very desirable in present cir- 
cumstances. 

Having disposed of an Editipn of 500 copies in four short 
months, this says something to me, of which I shall ever feel 
proud, and draws something from me, toward my subscribers, 
that shall ever make me grateful. 

When an humble individual of my appearance, and so far as 
this rare world is concerned, completely isolated, makes his 
appearance in the hall of the great, or counting-house of the 
wealthy, asking to add another Subscriber to his list, he is met 
by such questions as the spur of the moment may suggest, with- 
out waiting for an answer to any, Who are you, sir ? what are 
you ? where do you come 'from ? where do you belong ? you I 
did you write that book ? are you the author ? I never heard of 
you before, what is your name ? This is the way the greater 
part of the world treat an unfortunate author. The majority be- 
long to the age of iron and gold in which we live ; but the wis- 
dom and goodness of an unerring and Benign Power has not only 
raised up a class of refined mortals, who not ot\l<j ^rfefc*^fc\ssssa.- 
hers of Poesy's divine gift themseWea^xA ^s» Oawsst «d&. ^^ 
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pathise with all their brethren, although they may not be endow- 
ed with so great an amount of poetic fire as they themselves 
may possess. 

But all grades of literary men are always found to be most 
happy in supporting any effort in diffusing what even they may 
think as worthy of the " Muses ;" and I cannot close this Ad- 
dress, without gratefully thanking the kind efforts of the Edin- 
burgh Newspaper Press, for noticing my efforts so advantageous- 
ly in my favour. I am also obliged to the Ayr Press for its 
column of criticism on my " humble effort." I am proud that 
my book was found worthy of so much valuable space. When 
one is determined to be pleased, it is very wonderful how easily 
that can be done. Come hither, Philosophy ! thou hast indeed 
the power of converting an insult into a compliment. Tis said 
that it was a Paisley " Souter " and Poet that tried to hold up 
" Paisley and her Poets " to ridicule. But, No ! it was never 
true. No man that ever penned a single line of poetry in his 
life, would ever have penned what would hurt the feelings of at 
least two poets superior to any thing so mean. O, fie ! fie ! 
However, I am grateful for coming off so well ; and I hope the 
" unknown " will perform something half equal to the productions 
of at least two of those whom he has so ill-naturedly maligned, 
and of whose powers of poetry I heartily wish that the "Souter" 
may live until he attain a like power ; and when that time ar- 
rives, the world will then can boast of an older " Souter," than 
an early age could of a Methuselah ! 

I am very grateful that the great critics of our day have not 

thought it worth while to break off from their chains to " bark 

and bite " at my volume, with all its numerous faults ; and if they 

should, at this my Second Edition, there will be nothing left but 

turn round and stop their mouths by thrusting my volume down 

their throats, and so rid the world of necessary pests; for, alas! I am 

too poor to bribe the bull dogs of the British Press with a bone, and 

am not so great a coward as try to pat them on the head ! I hope 

that every one who may peruse, may use their own judgment, tem- 

pered with a little mercy and kind sympathy, remembering that 

Jt is not the work of that Emperor of poets, Sbakssyesx^—'asa 
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the outpourings of that king of Scotch poets, Burns ; but this 
volume is the free thoughts of an humble individual, fit only to 
be a private in the ranks of Shakespeare and Burns, and who, by 
the approbation of an ever generous public, may yet wear a strip 
or two on his arm ; and, but for this hope, never would have pre- 
sumed to appear so conspicuous as I have done. Although divine 
wisdom, in all generations, hath raised up poets, yet there never 
was one generation that either poets, or their poetry, were less 
heeded, or less needed, than in the present. We live in an age 
of puff and steam ; of Get gold, and get iron; of get on, and get 
along, and go -a- head- 
In fact, it is an age of the (rail) real that the ideal is no go; 
so that whoever may be fool enough to take up poetry as a pro- 
fession, will as assuredly be starved, as the prophets of Israel were 
stoned. But, John, you are not starved yet, I think I hear some 
one (who thinks himself witty) say ! No, of course, I never 
wanted food for a month at a time. No, no, I never did, or would 
not be here if I had only a quarter of that time. But who to 
thank ? Assuredly not the Hundred ; but the One. When 
he is got, poor good soul, he eagerly grasps your volume, pro- 
nounces you a genius — a poet ! Good soul, he helps you along 
the world, while the Hundred are doing their best to help you 
along to your grave; not even exercising the humane tenderness 
of the Chinese Emperor who burned the twelve authors, together 
with the volumes which they produced. This act of the Empe- 
ror was kindly on his part, though not meant as such, especially 
if there were any poets amongst them; because he committed 
them to the flames while flesh was yet on them. It saved a great 
amount of suffering, and, at least, kept the grave from being in- 
sulted, by receiving — after the world had inflicted every torture 
— rickles of bones, instead of corpses, to insult the peaceful sanc- 
tity oFlhe grave, and so send starved beings to starve the worms 
in their turn. O grave, what odium hast thou received ? If 
ye could, ye would tell how ye have been the poet's best friend ! 
how ye received him from the fevered torturings of the madhouse I 
from the screeching hinged gates of t\ifc ^KtaaaAttro&feX \\ssav *&sa. 
capriciously clad, and scantily fed tf t\ifcT?oat-Yio\3Sfc\ teR&.^&fe**^ 
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tired room where lank want had sheltered in misanthropy ! from 
the deep silver stream where cold neglect had snatched him from 
the earth, by the cruel torturing hand of Melancholy ! Yes, 
grave ! thou art his Mend at last. 

But, being still in the land of the living, we will have 
to do as those do who live in the desert of Arabia — " the best we 
can," and shall now proceed with our sketch ; not that my life 
has had "wonders " connected with it, yet there is a something 
about it that of necessity will be instructing to the young, and 
from which " aulder heads than mine " may learn. 

I was born at the Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh, on 15th 
August, 1812. My father, also John Fraser, at that time was 
in very comfortable circumstances. He was manager of a lime- 
work ; but circumstances taking an unfavourable turn, he was 
seized by a lowness of spirits, as I have been told, and he was 
unfitted for following that occupation longer. My mother, in 
the meantime, who was a persevering, prudent, and affectionate 
mother, started business by selling groceries. I remember 
this but too well. It is the earliest incident I can remember, of 
selling some oil early one morning — there was no gas then, it 
might be about the years 1816 or 17. Alas, I forgot to turn the 
cran after filling the measure, and so my poor mother's few gal- 
lons of train oil drenched the floor. I fear this incident gave me 
a dislike at ever being a business man, for I have ever been un- 
successful since, in that way. Of course 1 got my drubbing; 
but so far as I can mind, it did not bring any of the oil bacTE to 
my now nearly ruined mother's barrel. Now mind this, ye 
parents, who think striking makes your children wiser— it made 
me no wiser, and my mother no richer ; for shortly after, under 
precisely similar circumstances, a person came in for a peck or 
half of meal The shilling was bad — no one would change it 
When I came back to our little shop the person had decamped ; 
but not before going ben to the kitchen, and taking all the blan- 
kets she could lay her hands on. My mother, poor woman, was 
wiser this time ; she gave me no pi nning s — she only groaned, 
and then wept, and that groan, andttatwefe\ft&g'wa&\bfe vscsat 
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thrashing I have ever received yet— though many a ctyn^ I have 
got in the world since. My parents were both Highlanders. 
My father was a capital scholar, either in English or Gaelic, 
born and educated in Invernees-shire. My poor mother was not 
so fortunate. She was born in Boss-shire. Only one of her 
family received reading, and alas ! she was not that one, because 
it was so far from my grandfather M 'Donald's farm to school. 
But my mother had what the learned have not always — she 
loved God, man, and her bible, and many a salt tear have I seen 
her shed, because she could not read that " Blessed Book." My 
father was now working at a trade (a gardener) he had learned 
while young, at Lord Seaforth's, in Inverness-shire. My father 
being always from home, my mother determined to put me to 
school, to learn reading, in order to read the bible at least in 
the English, for my father read in both languages. I was put to 
school in 1819, and I could not learn the Alphabet, and after 
my mother spending and lavishing the highest patience and 
money for a year or year and half, I left the school unim- 
proved; but I could sing more songs, and whistle more tunes than 
any one in the school My schoolmaster, Mr. Stewart, of Hen- 
derson's Stairs, Edinburgh — I mention his name to his honour 
and memory — never once struck me with his taws. 

I then went to the Type Foundry in Nicholson Street, Edin- 
burgh, although only eight or nine years of age. I could 
"break-off" to two men, and thus won 3s. a-week. But my 
motEer was always dunning me about my schooling ; besides, I 
had learned in the foundry, the song, " The bonny woods o' 
Craigielee." I never knew its author; but loved it above every 
song of the hundreds I could sing. My mother got me to school 
again, and in about three short months I was one of the best 
spellers in the school, and in that summer, 1822, that night 
never came that did not bring me and my medal home together, 
for being " dux." 

But another incident took place. I could now read the bible 
to my mother. She was happy and pleased. I was destined by 
her to be a Minister, or at least a Doetox. &\a&\ tat'tafe^re&»> 
J hare somehow got the notion, that tYrot tosxi chglNks \n&»\$S» 
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claim to honesty who needs to be paid for speaking " truth ;" 
as to the second, I could sing too many songs, whistle too many 
tunes, had now too great a knack at making random clink, and 
too chicken a heart to be very successful at blood-letting, and in 
the midst of this confusion of thoughts, a bum-bee was in my 
bonnet I saw a volume of Poems in Mr. Stillie's window — then 
his shop was near to the Old Tron Church— it had a picture of 
the Author in the front, and by the way it stood propped up, I 
saw its contents. Reader, he that found the gold when sinking 
his mill dam in California, was never so proud as I, when I 
keeled and saw that the author of " Craigielee " was one Tanna- 
hill. v I could not tell my mother. She would give nie money to 
buy a bible, but songs, alas ! I dare not name that. But it must 
be got. So I left the day-school for ever, went to be a tobacco- 
boy with Mr. Johnston, Tobacconist, High Street, Edinburgh, 
and in one short fortnight, I and TannahilPs Poems were com- 
panions. From Tannahill to Goldsmith's Essays and Poems ; 
from these to his Animated Nature. I learned to write on a 
slate in the Tobacco-boy's School, Candle-maker Row, Edin- 
burgh. I think slates a bad way of learning, for however quick 
one may learn, when ink is tried, they are ugly writers, at least 
I could never write pretty, and since I received my accident, am 
even worse, — but I hope this hint will do, for I am digressing. 
So to it again. I left the tobacconist's to go to the Shoemaking. 
This was in 1823. I think this trade, above every other, gives 
opportunities in favour of study or literary pursuit. When once 

^learned, it is easy making shoes ; it is always the same thing 
over again, and being sedantary, if one chooses to ruminate 
thoughts in his mind, no other trade offers so great chance to 
perseverance in study. If Tailoring does, or Weaving has pro- 
duced eminent men, it is because the one is, and the other was 
better paid, and could better afford them leisure, lectures, and 
books, and without these, even genius will sink into unknown 
forgetfulness. I know that genius will burst every barrier, and 
shine forth in its native lustre, but how seldom is it done ? It is 
only at best an isolated exception, and if these exceptions had 

received the blessings of education, leisure, \ectara&, tan &, «s& 
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books, with how much greater lustre their efforts would have 
shone, having these advantages ? 

During my apprenticeship at the shoemaking, I took every 
advantage that the poetic and enchanting scenery around Edina's 
unequalled city offers to her fair and warm-hearted sons. Week 
after week found me seeking the fairy scenes of the modest Esk, 
the haunts of Roslin, the beauties of Hawthornden, the ruins of 
Craig Millar, the rural quiet of Colinton, the green foliaged 
heights of Corstorphin Hill, the monumental piles of the Calton, 
the antiquated remains of Saint Anthony's, the sequestered 
windings to Dudingston, then, as night would approach, watch 
the meanderings of the purpling waves, as they would playfully 
dance or carol o'er the brow of the bonnie Forth. 

Yes, Edina, thou hast indeed the germs for meditative study, 
traced by the lines of ages on thy walls. Genius can never die 
within thee ; but, alas ! she can weep, and while she weeps, she 
points to her Ramsay, to her Ferguson, to her Buchanan, and to 
her Thomson, and beseeches a tear, while we tread light on the 
graves of the departed great ! 

My apprenticeship consisted in no other particular, except 
that it was faithfully served, and that I read and wrought, and 
not only read, but made it a point never to read any book that 
was not fit for studying. If it camanot to that point, it was at once 
discarded. History stood in front, then theology, phrenology, 
logic, music, grammar. I never studied poetry as an art or 
science. I give it as the Muse gave it, and studied it no more 
than ever I attempted to speak the English tongue by rule; 
but, like any honest working man, I spoke, and speak, 
as my class speak. A working-man would soon discover that, 
to successfully dauble one of the sciences I have mentioned into 
his brain, it would take *him, nay, it would take a man doing 
nothing else a life-time, and when he came to die, would still be 
imperfect. For example, let any one try phrenology in its per- 
fection. He would not only need to study the bumps, but the 
anatomy of the human frame, before he could understand it 
rightly. Then again, he must attend ths teeter T^\^^\&aa/\& 
preposterously and hopelessly absurd fox & vioTV^%-m«s\\ft , fcsssaB. 
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of. Let them study phrenology, or any other ology, with three 
or four great principles, and he may easily apply them to their 
proper use. I tried it in its four natural divisions — of animal, 
moral, and intellectual divisions, together with the temperament of 
the body : this is all that is useful, and something more. In 
short, that is the way by which I studied. 

Soon after I became journeyman, I removed from Edinburgh 
to Paisley. Another qualification required in shoemaking, you 
must tramp, or not learn different styles of the craft — at least 
young men think so, and so did L But with what raptures I 
beheld the scenes of the west ! They were new to me— my mind 
now grown and fit to appreciate them. Gleniffer so like my own 
Pentland ; Clyde, in many respects, so like my own bonnie Forth ; 
Gleniffer Glen so like Habbie's Howe. I enjoyed the change 
with new fire and spirit. 

I have now lived twenty years in Paisley— have had ups~^ 
and downs; I think I have borne them all cheerfully. I 
have a wife and six children living. We do not know what it 
is to live sumptuously, but yet we manage to live happy. I can- 
not work at my trade with my right arm — it is at least four inches 
shorter than my left, nervous and weak. I have nothing to de- 
pend on but what this volume may bring. It was wrote for 
pleasure, not thinking they would yet supply my wants. 
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KING JAMES V 

OB, 

THE GIPSY'S REVENGE.' 

A Tragedy, In Three Acts. 



Dedicated to Mr. Thomas Hutchison, Paisley. 



ACT I. 

SCENE "L—Ravenscraig Castle in the distance. — Right. 

Bower to the Left. 

Enter Walter Colvtlle. 
[Dress— Scotch Plaid, Spanish Hat and Feather. Enter L. U. Entrance.] 

Walter Colv. [Looking around."] Yes, 'tis the place, sweet 
spreadeth the bow'r, 
The sun riseth high, and now 'tis the hour; 
Here, her bosom reclined on mine — 
Here, as now, the lark carolled amid 
The drapery of the tinted heavens ; 

Enter Blanche listening — unseen. R. u. Entrance. 

And while he piped his notes to the seraphs above, 
The lambs, eagerly sporting, sent forth their bleatings, 
To warn us mortals on earth that there is an Immortal 
And Unseen Hand, that guides, rules, and directs, 
And who, being Light, Life, and Love, 
Wills all below to live as do those above. 

^Walter starts %e«*wj IW*- 
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Elan, Oh, Walter, you start; 'tis thy poor Blanche, 
Who now's so near thy heart — 
And she now breaks thy reverie, 
Forced on thee, by the transcendant beauties of May's 
Sweet summer morning, 
When Flora throws her flowers around, 
Our bonnie vales adorning. 

Wal. [He turns round, they embrace,'] Yes, my Blanche, who 
would not start? 
Thy beauty probes me like a dart ; 
And so faithful art to thy time ; 

Come, hie thee to the bower — [Enter the bower. 

Richer I than Flora : 
She hath no such beauteous flower ! 

Enter the Baron, drawing his sword, r. 2d Entrance. 

[Baron's Dress— Steel Coat of Mail, Steel Helmet with Viser and Red Plume, 

Broad Sword, and Boots.] 

Baron. Heard I not his voice ? 
Am I to be pestered by this son of a serf? No ! 
Bid I not warn that foolish daughter of mine 
His blood should stain the heath ? Ah, here they are— 
Forth, cur ! forth, serf! forth, farmer's beardless son ! 

[Blanche shrieks, falls, holds her father' 8 feet. Waller comes 
out of the bower, grasps his rapier. 

Elan. Haste ye, Walter, haste ! 
Touch not thy sword — thou'rt too young to die. 

[Exit Walter — the Baron pursues. End of Scene 1st. 

SCENE II.— Enter Johnnie Innes, singing. 

[Dress— Blue Bonnet, Blue Coat, Knee Breeches, a Stick in right hand, a Bun- 
dle under left arm. 

The Laird o' the Loudons has mirth in his ha's, 
He's wedding a dochter o' the Gipsy King Faa's, 
To her he's sent jewels, and siller beside— 
The hour baa amVd, and he waits for his bride. 
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The Laird o' the Loudons has wail in his ha's, 
And it's no for his siller, his jewels, or braws ; 
His warders they search, his heralds they ride — 
For Banald, the gipsy, has gaen aff wi' the bride. 

But load rings the revels in Hawthorn Den, 

The Gipsy King sits there, alang wi' his men ; 

Their wassails gang round, and their sangs rend the air — 

But Nina sleeps sound under young BanakL's care. 

Enter Walter. 

Wal. John, thou art ever singing, 
And in such a place, pray, do sing on : 
I thought myself far from any one, 
-And, pensively, thinking no one near, 
•^^ * Save yon lonely maw, that, ever and anon, m 

Dives into the parting bosom of the bonnie Forth. 
As it attracted my thoughts into musings, 
I heard thy well-known word and song, 
Breaking o'er the stillness of May's summer morn, 
To cheer the heart of one who is weary and worn. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! Maister Walter, ye're sair for- 

fouchin' looking ! 
Hae ye been rinning ? ye are a' peching — 
How are ye sae far frae hame ? what in a' the world has come 

owreye? 
Ou ay, I l^n that Blanche — she's dingin' ye gyte; 
Ah, ye dinna ken thae women yet — *~ 

But ye'U find it oot owre sune ; 
But come awa', are ye*gaun, or coming ? 
1*11 gang forrit, or I'll gang back, 
And for yer sake, my guid Govie Dick ! 
I'se dae far mair than that. 

Wal, I am highly obliged by your warmheartedness : 
A warm heart displays the generosity and kindliness o€ qhk. \^- 
ture — 
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It ever softens the wayward, and at last will attract, 
Even from the coldest, a kindred sympathy, — 
Would that kings and ppmces, ay, and barons too, 
Could feel this heavenly feeling ! 
Then those chilling and cooling affectations, 
That go under the names of blood and breeding, 
Would rise to Heaven's highest gift in man — 
A warm and an honest heart, 
And undisguised by human art ! 

J. Innes. Guid Maister Walter, I had ne'er ony thing to dis- 
guise, 
So, my guid Govie Dick ! I'll just tell ye : — 
Ye see, I jist cam tae meet wi' ane, Sandy Lindsay, 
He's a servant wi' a gentleman ower in Embro', 
And I think he's a guy big gentleman, 
For Sandy says that Tie will shew me the palace o* Holyrood, 
Wi' a* its grandeur, O, my guid Govie Dick ! 
It's no every yin Til speak tae after I come oot o't. 

Wat. Oh, fie ! John, hast thou not learned more policy yet ? 
Thou art still the same as thou wert in my father's farm — 
Should seeing a palace do thee any wrong ? 

J. Innes, It has dune it to ithers ; 
And the only proof that it winna d'it tae me, 
Is cus I was ne'er there ; but ye ken, Maister Walter, 
I hae neither sense nor as muckle education 
As could mak me proud ; for 0, my guid Govie Dick ! 
It looks wee in wee heads, and as wee in big anes. 
Then we'll go to Bavenscraig, 
And see if we can fa' in wi' Sandy Lindsay, 
He's ane o' the best o' chaps, altho' he's an Auld Reekie blade, — 
My guid Govie Dick ! here he comes ; listen, Maister Walter, 
He's ane o' thae folk that can sing a sang. 

Enter Sandy Lindsay, singing. 

[Dress— Blue Bonnet, Velvet Surtout scolloped, White Necklace, Rapier, 
and Knee Breeches, a black Bag under his arm containing the Scotch 
Crown.] 
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O'er thy fog-dad braes, sweet Arthur's-seat, 
Where Holyrood in sombre state, 
To Saint Anthony's, in calm retreat, 

I've wander'd wi* my dearie, O. 

And oft we climb'd the Hunter's Hill, 
'Mang broomy knowes, when calm and still, 
Ne'er thochto' hame, till evening fell, 

Out o'er the Wells o' Weary, O. 

O! would some guardian spirit send 
To guide this heart that soon maun rend, 
The closing grave this grief will end, 

And bring me to my dearie, O. 

J. Iwies. [aside] My Govie Dick ! 
Did I no tell ye, Maister Walter, that Sandy could sing? 

Ho, Sandy, is this you, man ? 
I see ye are nane the wiser sin' I saw ye last; 
But, man, wha is that lassie ye sing o' ? 
And hoo does it happen Fmaun meet a' my friens on ae morning ? 
My guid Govie Dick ! this has been an awfu' morning ! 

Sandy. I cam o'er the hill tae meet ye, 
And, as the morn was a guid ane, I thocht 
That I would come the length o' " Rest-and-be-thaukfa"' — 
And here I hae met ye, and right glad am I o't : 
My maister is down in yonder tent, and I canna leave him, 
If ye will come wi' me that length, 

Then we will gang the length o' the ferry and see Holyrood — 
But my maister is down there wi' the gipsies, 
And Fm no very sure o' his safety ; but, Johnnie, 
Wha is this young gentleman that ye hae got wi' you ? 

J. Innes. He's a son o' my maister's, that I tauld ye sae aft 
about; 
And I think hell no dae ocht that's wrang tae ony o' us, 

Sandy. It's a' right ; 
But ye ken thae gipsies are a curioiis \l\tA c? %3Bk> — 
They are guy particular o' their qotnqub?. 
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J. Innes. Weel, I dinna think ony yinig particular, 
Wi' their company that gangs near them ony way ; 
My guid Govie Dick ! what would my Maggie think o' me, 

If I gaed amang gipsies? 

j\ 

Sandy. Then we will soon be among them ; 
See, the priest beckons us to come, 
He is welcoming us to his cheer— 
Come, let us haste, my maister's there ! 

End of Scene 2d. 

SCENE m.— Interior of Colquhoun Castle. 
[Lady Colquhoun's Dress— Blue Satin, with Tiara, flowing Robe, and Plume.] 

Lady Colq. I cannot understand why Blanche is returned 
From her morning stroll with such speed ; and the Baron, too, 
Why has he returned with a scowl on bis countenance ? 
This curiosity of mine must be satisfied — 
I'll call the Baron, and will not be denied. 

[Knocks at the Hall Door. 

Baron Colq. Who knocks ? 

Lady Colq. Tis only your Lady that knocks, Sir Baron, 
And she desires to know why Blanche came in with such hurry ? 
And why the Baron came in with such passion? 
That's all, Sir Baron. 

Baron Colq. Then, Lady Sir Baron, 
'Tis not for ladies to know Sir Barons' reasons of hurry, 
Lady Sir Baron. [Exit the Baron. 

Lady Colq. Oh, then, Sir Baron, you denied this request, 
But I shall know what I ask. [Enochs. 

Blanche! Blanche! 

Enter Blanche by b. 

Blan. Were you calling on your Blanche, Lady ? 

Lady Colq. Yes, my child. 
Why were you so confused looking when you entered the castle? 
Speak my child, do not fear ; 
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You are tremulous, do not fear, 'tis thy mother : 
She will never see her child wronged ; speak my child, 
'Tie thy mother, who is ever to thee mild. 

(Blanche embraces her mother.') 

Man. Dear lady, forgive your daughter, 
Tis a very little aflair to any one. [Blushing. 

Lady Colq. Tis not a little aflair, I do assure you, my child ; 
Speak, oh, speak, my child. 
Shall the daughter's affections be estranged from the mother that 

bore her ? 
It can never be ; oh, no, it can never, never be ; 
Speak, my child. 

Elan. Dear mother, it was Walter [Faints. 

Lady Colq. Merciful heavens ! is it love ? 
I have long thought so : and who has dared to say any thing, 
Or do any thing, to oppose my Blanche's will; 
Speak my child, I love thee. 

Blan. (Recovering.') I was with Waiter, 
Reclining in our old forest bower, 
And my father came [Blanche sobs, stops. 

Lady Colq. And, gracious, your father came, 
And what did he do ? Did he speak disrespectfully to thee ? 
Or did he speak disrespectfully to thy lover ? 

Man. Oh, mother, I would not commit my dear father. 

Lady Colq. Then, dear child, you commit ^oursel£ 

Blan. Then, dear mother, so be it. 

Lady Colq. Dear daughter, I only the more admire thy 
prudence; 
Then thy mother is no confident of thine ? 
Ye cannot trust your own dear mother 
With what only belongs to her, next to thyself? 
It is the mother only who ought to know 
And share the sorrows that may aflfecXXtafe tasusgctast* 
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You do not trust me, then ? 

Ana so your poor mother cannot help — 

And thus daughters throw off their mothers' care, 

When willing they would take their share. 

Blan. Not so, my mother, but you know my father, 
The Baron, is against the choice I have made— 
I've won my dear Walter's heart, and he has won mine. 
My father casts up his poverty, and threatens his life, 
Swears that I ne'er shall be his wife. 

Lady Colq. Then you shall be his wife ! 
If you have won his heart — yes, my love, I vow it. 
Your father, he dare say any thing disparagingly of poverty ! 
He may do so, but not before me, I vow, my child. 
I am your mother, your confident, and, between us, 
Walter shall receive thy fair hand, 
And I shall at thy bridal stand. 

Enter the Baron, exit Blanche. 

Baron Colq. How now ; has your daughter 
Informed your ladyship of my hurry ? 
As your ladyship is so highly pleased 
To designate our affray in the woods. 

Lady Colq. Not exactly, my Lord Baron ; 
But she has told me that much as maketh me to understand 
That your Lordship speaketh unmanly of our Blanche's choice. 

Baron Colq. Blanche's choice, indeed ! 
And you, too, are also being cozened by a poor cur, 
Who can boast of a splendid ancestral abode 
Worthy of his fathers— 
Who held the high dignified offices of being 
" Hewers of wood, and drawers of water ;" 
This would indeed be an eligible match for our daughter, 
Eh ! eh ! 

Lady Colq. Perhaps 'tis a humour, my lord, in thee talking 
Disparagingly of thy superiors after this manner. 
But, my Lord, it may pass for wit with thee \ 
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But with I, it shall go for what it is worth ; 

And by its proper name, therefore, my lord, have it, 

And nurse it in thy cowardly heart — 

'Us ignoble wit ! and ungracious slander ! 

Baron Colq. O ho I so thou art taking 
This lore affair in right earnest. 

Tis said that if a fellow but once win the mother on his side, 
Then he may fairly count on having the daughter to wife. 
But mark me, lady : I swear, 
That no cur shall ever have it to say, 
That he is son-in-law to the Baron of Colquhoun. [Struts across. 

Lady Colq. Thou hast rightly said, 
Thou false son of Clan Chattan f Twas I that raised thee 
From serfdom to the entails of Colquhoun ; 
I was thy choice, thou didst say— but, dog, it was false ; 
Thy temper hath made my friends thine enemies, 
And now thou speakest of " serfs," " curs," 
"Hewers of wood and drawers of water," 
As if thy origin were superior. 

It has ever been the manner of cowards to make a false appear- 
ance 
Of what they but too well know others know where truth lies. 
Tis foul, and mean, and murderous to speak injudiciously 
Of those who can earn their bread by labour, 
Which keeps them above beggary, 

Which, too, thou could'st not do. [The Baron draws his sword. 
Coward, draw thy sword to a woman? to thy kennel, dog ! 
Blanche, oh, Blanche ! 

[Enter Blanche, Exit the Baron. 
Lady Colquhoun swoons on Blanche's shoulder. 

Elan. Dear mother, shall this fair morning, 
Make our hearts with grief be torn? 
How unfortunate, that your Blanche should be the cause of this 

untoward event ! 
Revive, and hope for good 'tis sent. 

[Exit Lady Colquhoun and Blanche— ewfll oj Sfc«*fc ^~ 
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SCENE IV. — Eavenscraig Castle, Gipsy Camp underneath the 
cliffs — Gipsies carousing — Asses browsing — the Man with 
the Broad Blue Bonnet sitting at one of the tables with 
Anna, the/air Gipsy. 

Priest standing at the Tent Door, beckons with his hand, 

[Priest's Dress— Black Gown and Cape, black Cowl, Pilgrim's Staff, Sandals.] 

Priest (solus). On my word, yonder comes Sandy, 
That attendant on that fellow with the blue broad bonnet ! 
Oh ! he brings other strangers with him, 
Spies, no doubt— they shall also have our cheer ; 
They cannot guess the danger near. 

Enter Sandy Lindsay, Johnnie Innes, and Walter Colville. 

Priest. Good morrow, young gentlemen, enter our camp, 
And taste our cheer when hither bent. 

Sandy. Is our maister no coming awa' frae thae gipsy lassies 
yet? • 

They will cost him his deedle, I doot. 

[Man wi' the Bonnet's Dress— Big broad blue Bonnet, under Dress red Velvet, 

Knee Breeches, blue Satin Surtout, Broad Sword, Broad Neck Frill, 

3 rows, white Tassels hanging down, Royal Robe, covered by 

a blue great Coat, tied by two bands.] 

Man wC Bon. Ho, Sandy ! 
Thou hast brought thy friend with thee. 

Sandy. Ou aye, and he has brought his friend wi' him tae, 
So you see we are a' friens thegither, 
And that's mair than the king kens about. 

Man w? Bon. Hush, Sandy, kings ken mair 
Than they get credit for ; but this I ken — 
Ye can sing a sang, and make ane tae, 
Now if the king kens that, ye ken best yerseP ; 
So jist mak ane to some chorus that we a' ken, 
And we shall a' help ye wi' it. 

J. Innes. Bravo, my auld blue bonnetted chap — 
My #uid Govie Dick ! ye ken the way to put it on ane that can 
sing. 
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Come on, Sandy, your health and sang ; 

Your health tae, my auld cock, yours tae, Maister Walter— 

O, ye're awa' wi' the Priest to see the fajrlies ; 

Come awa', gie's that sang, my Govie Dick ! 

Sandy sings. 

There was a sturdy beggar man, 

And he gaed o'er tae Fife, 
And he gaed tae a gipsy tent 

To seek a gipsy wife. 
And he sat in the gipsy's tent 

Carousing a' the nicht ; 
Oh, had the gipsies only kent, 

They would hae stared wi' fricht. 

So well gang nae mair a roving, 

A roving in the nicht, 
Well gang nae mair a roving, 
* Let the moon shine e'er so bricht. 

The auld man look'd sae youthy like, 

Beneath a dress sae mean ;' " 
He sported wi' a lass in white, 

And wow he courted keen. 
He took a knife out free his pouch, 

And cut his coat in twa, 
And there he stood the brawest king, 

That ever Scotland saw. 

So we'll gang, &c. 
[Omms.] Bravo, Bravo. 

J. Innes. But wha was that king? 
My guid Govie Dick, Sandy, was it the Gaberloonie ? 
But they mak sae mony sangs on that poet king. 
Tou did that sang weel enough ; but imagine King James the 

Fifth of Scotland 
Sitting here in a gipsy's tent— but it looks 
Weel enough in a sang. My guid Goto D\<&* 
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If the king ever hears o' you making sangs on him, 
Ye'll hit nae mair, ony way. 

Sandy. I didna speak evil o' the king ; 
I ken what ae king said about that lang ago, 
And he was the wisest king that we hear tell o' ; 
He says ye're no tae speak evil " o' the king, 
For the birds o' the air would carry back the tidings." 
But I ken mair than ye ken — when kings bid, 
Ye maun do their bidding, ony way. 

Man w? Ban, Bravo, ye hae answered that comrade 
O* yours gaen weel ; but wha is yon youth Walter ? 
He stareth down mightily this way. 
By his dress he seemeth a Scot, but, in his manner, 
A wondering and a wandering Arab — he stareth mightily. 
Youth, ho! (to Wal) Sir Walter! draw thy sword— come hither, 
And I'll learn thee how thou shouldest behave — 
Come, stripling, hie thee and be brave. 

[The Man with the blue Bonnet rises and draws his sword to 
Walter in the distance, then sits down as Walter turns away 
his eyes. 

Walter speaks to the Priest aside. 

Walter. But who, your reverence, is that old man, 
That, frowning, seeks to fight with me ? 

Priest. Why, he's one like thee, a stranger, 
And knoweth not that danger is so near. 

[Walter turns and looks again. 

Man wi* Bon. Youth, why dost thou stare, I ask again ? 
I warn again, then pray beware. 

Walter (aside to the Priest). I cannot tell how I transgress. 
Nor can I tell how this may end. 

Priest (casting a scowl). What, canst thou not? 
Then, I can do, and that right well. 
Then listen well, and mark, and hear — 
He came a stranger in like thee. 
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What, dost thou think that freedom's made, 
And bounty gave shall be abused. 
No, by my faith, and by this dart — 

[The Priest glancing his dagger before Walter's face. 

Its shining steel shall pierce his heart. 

Walter (aside). And can the priest who preacheth peace, 
Who saith Forgive as you're forgiven ? 
Fie, 'tis your place, till time shall end, 
Nor talk of death, but life and peace. 
Hypocrisy is man's greatest bane, 
But in the priest it seemeth worse ! 
Hide neath thy cloak ! avaunt from me ! 
There revel in hypocrisy. 

[Waiter and the Priest coming down round the end of the tables 
at the back end of the stage,"] 

Priest (to Walter). Guard thy word whilst thou art here, 
From me have nothing for to dread. 
Remember this, but speak one breath, 
Next instant then thou'rt laid in death ! 

(Walter and the Priest coming towards the Man w? Bonnet.) 

Man wV Bon. Youth, come nearer to me, 
Thou dost a lover seem, therefore do not fear. 
Thou art not warlike in thy mein — 
Perhaps I spoke rashly to thee, but do not fear thee. 
Drink toward my health, thou seemeth an honest Scot; 
Here this decanter, 'tis wine, [Reaches the decanter. 

And drink thee, both to me and mine. 

Walter. Who's health? tell me thy name ; 
I wish thee ne'er to know distress. 
Thou seemest old, and yet thou'rt young— 
Thou seemeth weak, and yet art strong. 
And with thee, then, some secret lies, 
Thou'rt like one dressed in disguise. 

Man w? Bon. (He stammers in speech.) Ah! eh! So you 
think me in disguise? 
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You may be right, or partly so. 

My name ! hum, eh ! then curious thou art ; 

My name, yes, it is James Stewart. 

Walter. Then, Mr. Stewart, I wish thee happiness, 
And long in peace and health to dwell ; 
And if misfortune e'er you see, 
And need a friend, then count on me. {Drinking. 

{As Walter drinks, the Priest is going to stab the Man wV the 
Bonnet, just as Walter has the tankard covering his eyes, but 
perceives, throws the tankard, strikes the Priest's arm, who 
struggles. 

Priest. Revenge, revenge, ye gipsies I 

Man wi' Bon. Youth, for my life thou ventured thine, 
But in thy hand 111 place a star. 

Gipsy King, coming from his seat. 

[Gipsy King's Dress— black Short Robe, white ermine selvages, yellow Baton, 
with Egyptian Crown, two Guards, Ranald on his right, Gordian on his left.] 

Gipsy King. Who dared this violence in our camp 
Shall from this earth be hither sent. 
Ranald, obey our will and laws, 
Well learn the Scots we judge our cause. 

GIPSY CHORUS, 

By all the Gipsies. 

Air — Sicilian Mariners' Hymn. 

Prepare thyself for dying, our king he is not Lying ; 

What our king shall say, all shall obey — Ah, now you shall die. 

Prepare thyself, &c. 

Oh, see the Eagle flying, and hear the wild Maw crying — 
They'll gnaw thy flesh, thy blood shall wash their hasty meaL 

Oh, see the Eagle, &c 
[Ranald runs at Walter to shy him. 
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Ranald. Thus learn thou young and beardless boy 
The love we bear unto our king. 

(The Man with the blue Bonnet seizes his sword, both swords meet.) 

Man wi* Bon. Hold, yellow slave ! Egyptian thief ! 
Thou serv'st thy king ; I have no king so cannot serve, 
Then sword to sword ; 
Know, mine is sure, then short our strife ; 
Stay, [Turns to Walter,'] Walter, back, thou saved my life. 

J. Innes, O my guid Govie Dick ! 
Is bluid to be shed this bonnie morning ? 
Oh, my bonnie Maggie, if ye kent I was here, 
Ye wad soon be here tae, and I wad hide behint thee 

[Weeps, wipes his eyes. 

Govie Dick ! my auld cock, ye said ye had nae king ; 

Te hae a firm hand, and a far firmer heart though. 

Oho, ye cannibal gipsy, ye're down — its a* bye wi' ye ; 

YouTl soon be like the Bass rock, ye'll hae a place in the sea ! 

But winna last sae lang as it's done, ony way. 

The eagles and maws that your black leddies 

Sing sae muckle about, may sharp their nebs, ony way. 

. [Ranald falls ^ dies. 

Gipsy King. 'Tis our will that none shall live, 
On, on with your swords, give no quarter ! 

[The gipsy men rush for swords, bludgeons, frc. 

Priest, [recovering and rising.] And thrust him through, 
They all shall die without my prayer. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! this is fine wark 
That ugly black priest has brought us tae, ony way ! 
But then, what dae I ken about swords ? 
But I ken something about a stick, and as 
I like tae dae my share o' the wark— 
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But my bundle, lie you there. 

{Lifts his stick, and fells the priest* 

And now, my man, that's thy share, 

Now for thysel' now say thy prayer : my Govie Dick ! 

I ne'er was a poet, but that's dinkm' ony way. 

[Points to the priest, 

Man wV Bon. Now, there is no time to be lost, 
As time runs on, hie, make the most of it, 
Parley not, come, haste thee, youth, [to Walter. 

Thou hast saved my life, and now shall I protect thine. 
Use thy rapier, make the most in parrying, if nothing more. 
Our backs to these cliflfe, 'neath Ravenscraig castle. 
Haste ye, I take this projection — John, take ye my right; 
And youth, [to Walter] take thee my left, with my friend 

Alexander. 
Stir not, move not, this arm shall protect ye all, 
Remember this, and none shall fall ! 

Wal It's well contrived. [Sandy seizes the slain gipsy's sword. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! it's a' vera guid for you 
That hae risers and swords : Oh, if my bonnie Maggie was here, 
An' me ahint her,— but here they come, 
111 get ae prog ony way ; sticks are no fair against swords. 
Their women are aye singing, they're gae licht-hearted, 
My Govie Dick I 

Man wV Bon. Fool, hold thy tongue, and speak no more, 
Right soon I'll win for thee a sword. 

J. Innes. [looking at his staff, aside"} My Govie Dick ! 

Enter Gobdiak, 2 d Gipsy, with Gipsy King, and Men arid 

Women. 

SONG FOR CHORUS. 

Air — " Sicilian Mariner's Hymn." 

Prepare thyself for dying, our king he is not Lying, 
What our king shall say, we shall obey ; Ah, now you shall die I 

Prepare thyself &c* 
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Oh, see the Eagle flying, and hear the wild Maw crying, 
They'll gnaw thy flesh, thy blood shall wash their hasty meal. 

Oh, see the Eagle, &c. 

Gord. 2d gipsy. And here he is; 
'Twas he that slew Ranald our king's chief— 
And now 'tis my office to dispatch him, and so win his place : 
It's unworthy our tribe that thou shouldest live. 

Man wV Bon, Then, on my word, 'tis some satisfaction, 
That I shall slay another chief! 

[Their swords clash, 2d gipsy falls, Man wV blue Bonnet lifts 
the sword, hands it to Johnnie, who prepares for combat, 

Gipsy king. On ! on ! my brave men ! 
See, here lieth my two brave companions ! 
Oh, Heavens, what do I see here ? 
Here our good priest is slain too — 
Revenge ! revenge ! revenge on that old man: 
His arm is strong — he too slew our priest ! 

J, Innes, Na, na, please your yellow majesty, 
It wasna the auld cock's sword that drapped him : 
It was my rung — and as I think ye a usurper body o' a king, 
Come o'er here, and, instead o' a wudden rung, 
111 croon ye wi' an iron yin : 

" Honour tae wham honour is due :" My Govie Dick ! 
There's a chance for ye gettin' croon'd noo, ony way! 

[Fences with the sword, 

Gipsy king. Lag not here, 
Until a sweet revenge ye find. 

[The gipsies fall on the Man W? the Bonnet* 

J, Innes, My Govie Dick ! 
My auld cock, ye're like the gard'ner wi' the rooks: 
Te mak us tae say, " Dang it, how he nicks them !" 
They winna fash thieving ony mair on this side 
0' the tither side o' the world, ony way I 

Gipsy king. Retreat! and ascend \ta\&\gote<i 
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And slay them neath a shower of rock- 
Revenge ! our camp is nearly broke. 

[Exeunt the gipsies wailing. End of Scene 4th, and end of 
Act /.] 

act n. 

SCENE I.— Interior of Colquhoun Castle. 

Enter Lady Colquhotjn and Blanche. 

Lady Colq. The morn is now far spent, my Blanche, 
And there is no word if thy lover has retraced 
His steps to his respected father's farm yet ? 

Blan. None, dear lady ; he has not yet — 
But I do trust he may be better engaged than return, 
Unless by some other road — 
And also that he take another day. 

Lady Colq. What mean ye by-" some other day *? 

Blan. Dear lady, when my father came on us in the forest 
bower, 
Walter was drawing his sword when my father 
Was calling Walter a beardless farmer's boy, — 

Lady Colq. Eh, eh, he did not call him that, surely? [laughs. 

Blan. Well, dear mother, I should have said — 
The Baron called him a farmer's beardless boy — now we have it. 

Lady Colq. I thought the Baron would not have said so ; 
You know, my child, we have all to learn, 
So your Walter yet shall learn many things ere he gets a beard : 
It is only a question of time, 
And time does all things well, depend on that. 

[They join hands, and laugh heartily. 

Elan. But Walter would never learn to be warlike, 
Though he were a bearded baron, would he, my mother? 

[Laugh together. 

Lady Colq. Yes, my child, you said he was drawing his sword, 
Is not that warlike? 

He was going to fight, is not that warlike? 
Jfe carries a sword by Ms side, is not that waitita? 
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Depend that young men who carry swords by their sides 

Are little warriors in degree, 

When beards they get, will bigger be. [Laugh again. 

Elan. So, dear mother, you think Walter a warrior, 
When grown, will greater warrior be? 

Lady Colq. Exactly so, my child, 
The reason why I admire Walter is — 
For his drawing his sword when he was insulted : 
No person of proper spirit but will repel insult, 
And that too with indignity : 
Had Walter been a cringing knave 
He'd not repel — he's right ; he's brave. 

Man. So then, dear mother, you are pleased with Walter's 
suit, 
So we may count on thy consent. 

Lady Colq. Yes, dear daughter, I told thee — 
And I also told the Baron this before — 
I admire Walter for more than that, too; 
And I would go a far distance to do a good action to any man, 
Be he whom he may. 

That man never should have evil done him who has 
Any woman who would trust herself in his company, 
In bower or other place, and should father, or any other, 
Let him be baron, lord, or king, 
Dare to come and insult them while there — 
Tes, draw his sword, though it had ten thousand blades ! 
To defend his poor defenceless love — 
A poor defenceless woman who has no protection to rectitude 
But her virtue : that gone— then is she contemptuous 
Even in her own appalled sight ; 
Walter, who guarded both, did well and right. 

Elan. Yes, dear mother, when I shrieked it was my father, 
I told Walter to haste— he was too young to die. 

Lady Colq. Dear daughter, then he loved thee, 
Or would not have done thy bidding— 
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He loved thee or he would not hare sought 
The bower at morn : and hark! 
Ill meaning lovers love the dark. 

End of Scene 1st, Act II. 
SCENE II. 

Enter the Baron and Lady Colquhoun. 

Baron. How, now, does your ladyship seem pleased with my 
last proposals, eh, eh ? 

Lady Colq. My lord, I do not remember any proposal in par- 
ticular. 

Baron. Ah, I dare say not, but I remember one : 

[Sits down, shakes his foot side way*. 

Dost remember me telling that no farmer's son 
Should ever have to say — that Baron of Colquhoun 
Would be his father-in-law, eh, eh ? 

Lady Colq. Yes, I had forgot, my lord: 
These small things slip from one's memory so hasty — 
And 'tis best forget a thing when puny. 

Baron. Your ladyship, like other ladies, 
Can remember if you please, and when you please. 

Lady Colq. Tis better keep my mind at ease. 

Baron. Thy memory serves thee when pin-money is due. 

Lady Colq. But far better, sir, if brought by you. 

Baron. Zounds ! this clinking, clanking poetry is brought 
In fashion since Scotland has a foolish poet king ; 
By all the furies ! every woman in the land 
Must turn to poetry, instead of war, 
Or what is as well, a bull-bait, 
Or even tilting at the tournament ! 

Lady Colq. And sure to neither thou'd be an ornament. 

Baron. Canst not I draw my sword in truth? 

Lady Colq. Yes, to a woman, or a youth 

-Baron. Ye make me go mad I 
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Enter a Servant with halbert. 

Servant, [bows] My lord, your chief warder bids me 
Inform you, that strangers appear near to our castle — 
He saw them from our upper battlements. 

[Exit the servant, left door. 

Baron. Then will I follow thee and see whom they are 

[Exit the Baron. 

Lady Colq. No doubt, like thee, they're fond of war — 
Blanche J Blanche ! why hast thou left ? 

Elan. Here, dear lady, I thought it best to leave ye both 
alone. 

Lady Colq. Not at all, my child, tho' yet it might be as well : 
Come, sing a lilt to cheer our minds to rest. 

Elan. What shall it be, dear lady ? 

Lady Qolq. Oh, love to be sure — 
A cheerful song will cure our griefs. [Blanche sings. 

Air—" Waufdri o' thefavldT 
I met my love amang the dew, 
He clasped his heart to mine, 
Around us sweet the warblers flew, 
He whispered, " I am thine :" 
He whispered words into my ear 
I never shall forget, 
" O lassie, dry that kindly tear, 
We will be happy yet, 
We shall be happy yet, 
O lassie, dry that kindly tear, 

We will be happy yet," &c. 

" The bonnie lamb, to find its dam, 
Will wander o'er the flock : 
The bonnie roe, like to the lamb, 
Will bleat o'er ilka rock ; 
Until they find their wished desire, 
They bleat, they cry, they fiefe. 
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Dear lassie, fear do angry sire, 
We will be happy yet, 
We shall be happy yet, 
Bear lassie, fear no angry sire, 

We shall be happy yet," &c. 

Lady Colq. Well done, my child, 'tis well done, 
And you shall be happy yet. 

Enter Johnnie Innes. 
[ 3d Entrance, b hand, — his head tied, face bleeding. ] 

J. Innes. My guid Govie Dick ! ony Leddy that sings sae 
weel deserves to be happy, 
Yes, leddy, yell dae ony way. 

[Blanche looks, shrieks, runs to her mother. 

Oh, dinna be frichted, bonny leddy, I thought this 

To be a happy ofay, but I ken whether it is or no ; 

I doot thae gipsies hae left me unskulled, 

As the storm wad dae the roof o' a sklated house, 

My Govie Dick ! [Feels his skull, blood drops on his fingers. 

Lady Colq. Poor man, how came ye by that wound? 
I will see and have thee washed and properly attended, 
And hope this day our griefs were ended. 

J. Innes. Weel, mem, I gaed to meet wi' ane Sandy Lindsay, 
And he had ane Walter Colville wi* him, 
So ye see we a* gaed to the gipsie's camp, and 

Man. [clasping his hand.'] O God ! what about Walter Col- 
ville? tell, oh tell! 

J. Innes. Weel a weel, Til tell ye, gie me breath, 
Ye see, I * 

Elan. But where is Walter ? 

J. Innes. Gie me time, my Govie Dick ! 
He's in the castle seeking the baron. 

Blan. [with emotion.'] Then he dies now ! 

J: Jnnes. Dees 1 nae fear o' that He dees I wha by ? 
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Nae fear o' that : there's an auld man wi' a braid bonnet on, 

coming, 
And there'll be deeing gaun, Til tell ye that, ony way. 
If ony ane titches Walter. He's to gie Walter a peck o' gold 

this nicht for saving his life, 
A star in his right hand, and ony wish he likes to name, if he 

get the baron, 
There's an auld cock for ye, my Govie Dick ! 

Lady Colq. My poor, dear sir, I am afraid 
That the thing called lady's curiosity may cost you your life — 
You bleed so profusely. 
My dear Blanche, have him attended to ; 
There is a seeming honesty about him, and an openness of 

manner, 
That those who would think themselves much higher 
Might lower themselves, even to his feet, 
And take lessons : so polished are some in their knavery, 
That they too often manage to deceive. 
But this man's open speech and open heart 
Sheweth motive and action so justly true, 
That needeth no more said— Blanche, have him attended to. 

[Blanche is going away, returns screaming. 

Elan. O mercy ! he's coming, O mother, 
They bring him in, O mother ! mother ! 

[Faints on her mother's bosom. 

Lady Colq. Whom does who bring in? 
Speak, my child ; nay, cheer thee. 

Enter Baron Colquhoun and Walter Colville, 

Followed by Guards and Wardens. 
■ Baron Colq. [to Walter.'] Speak, fellow, what are thy de- 
mands? 
Do not fear because thou art in the presence of ladies ; 
Some of them are thy friends. 
Man, speak I perchance 'twould suit thy te&to\fe\tast 
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To speak thy speech in the forest bower : 

Speak, sirrah ! when thou hast dared to brave the lion in his own 

den; 
Cur, 111 dare thee ! 

Warders and Guards, [aU at once."] Speak, speak ! 

Wal. My lord, I came not to brave thee ; 
But, with the utmost respect to thee, my lord : 
A person in great extremities and danger commanded me to go 

to Colquhoun castle, 
And tell the baron to shut his gate, 
Only leaving the wicket open, for gipsies were in pursuit — 
That's all, my lord, and t'were better thou obey his word. 

Baron Colq. And, puppy 1 cur ! dost think I'll obey him, 
No ! were he the dauphin of France— though he were the boasted 

Henry of England, 
Or the foolish James V. of Scotland, 
I'd not obey him — guards, seize him. 

[They seize Walter by the lorists. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! ye'll seize maister Walter, 
But never mind, maister Walter, 
Yell see in a wee how soon they'll let ye go, ony way ; 
And Mr. gentleman wi' the red plume, 
Yell see how soon ye'll get yer maister here. 

Baron Colq. What low bred fool is this whom we have here ? 
Seize him too. [They seize J. Innes, 

Lady Colq. O fie, fie ! my lord, 
This is your crowning step to infamy, 
You first seize a youth who respectfully asks you what he was 

commanded to do, 
And now you seize an honest man whose bleeding wound 
Might make your sympathy be found ; fie, fie ! 

Elan, father, father ! I ask compassion for both. 

J5aran Colg. By heavens ! you are all braving me then. 
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Who is this fellow with the blue bonnet 

That dare send orders to me ? [stamps hisfoou 

Wat My lord, I do not know, * 
There is something about him that shows him born to command: 
None disobey if he but wave his hand. 

Baron Colq, Strange fellow indeed, eh, eh ! 
Then 111 teach him, forsooth, that Til not obey him ; 
That I am not an ignorant cur ! 
And that I too am born to command ! 

Lady Colq. You were born to insult, 
You should asylum give, and trust to the reward. 

Baron Colq. And so I will — guards ! 
Put irons on them, and give them asylum in our deepest cell. 

[They are lifting the irons. 

Enter Man wr* Bonnet, and Sandy Lindsay, in haste. 

Man w? bon. Hold, menials ! Hold, dastard dogs ! run, dogs. 

[Guards let the chains fall. 

Close the castle gates : the gipsies maketh fast on us — 
Why stand you there? off, shut the castle gates. 

[They stand and loiter. 

Man wV bon., J. Innes, Sandy, Walter, Lady Colq., Blanche. 
[All at once.'] Off, shut the castle gates. [they fly. 

J. Innes. Now, my cock wi' the red kame, 
Did I no tell ye that ye wad hae to dae his bidding, ony way. 
Ye misca'd the French king, and the English and the Scotch 

ane, 
And said ye wadna dae ocht for ony o' them, 
Now, my Govie Dick ! hoo is't 
That ye stand up sae considering looking — 
Ye see how soon he skail'd the bink. 

Man wV bon. Walter, why stand there idly musing — 
Haste ye, see if the castle gates be properly wsk^ 
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That the enemy may find no entrance hoe; 

Thy p res e nc e may impart same cheer. [Era Walter. 

Baron Coiq. [peevishly.] . So then thou art master here. 
Tins is thy castle, and not mine. 
Thou hart a nack at command. 
Hast thou any commands for the baron, its owner? 

Mam v? bom. As thou wife— -then at thy word, 
Draw thy sword, or see the gates aD shot. 

[Mom m* bo*, dram* Ids sword. 

BaromColq. Humph, weshallsee what will come out of this, 
I go, sirrah, at thy command. [Exit the Barm. 

Lady Coiq. [to ike Mam w? bom.'] But, seriously, between 
ns now, 
How has tins affiay happened with the gipsies ? 
Wart thou aggressrre or wast thy pelf? 

Mom m€ boa* Lady, thou bast said rightly, 
Untfaought, this gold the quarrel made. 

[Takes the purse of gold from his bosom. 

Lady Colq. Bat by thy speech thou seemest like 
One dress ed in disguise? 

Man wf bom. It may not fit thus so to tell, lady, 
Some other time then shall ye know. 

Lady Colq. Good sir, ye say it rightly — 
The proper time's the time to tefl. 

Mam trf bommet It is eren so, dear lady, 
lis Time alone can secrete know. 

Lady Colq. Then, sir, twill nerer come, 
That I will pry futurity. 
Then Fi""*^ haste, my dear, and come, 
And see where Walter is gone to. 

[Exeunt Lady Colq. and BlameA*. 
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I'm sent to inform you that the wicket gate will not shut — 
The small pin is lost. [retires, same door. 

Man wV bon. Then Til shut the gate and find a pin. 

[Exit Man wV bonnet. 

J. Innes. Wha is that auld cock, Sandy ? 
He disna miss muckle, he gars them a* flee ; 
My Govie Dick 1 did ye see hoo the baron sneaked awa? 
He's surely some yin that's big. 

Enter a Servant 

Serv. [To Johnnie'] Lady Colquhoun bids me tell you, Sir, 
That you are to be so good as come with me, 
And get your wound dressed in one of the wards. 

J. Innes. Oh no, tell the leddy, 
That there's naething wrang wi' it, noo ; 
If we had thjr gipsy wretches bye, jist, 
I think I could gie them a drubbing yet 
My Govie Dick ! Sandy, did I no lay jnjto yon priest ? 
If we had some mair o' them, wad we no reesle them, ony way 
My Govie Dick ! ay wud we, tae ; — 
No, no, tell the nice leddy that Fm weel noo. 

[Exit the servant, r. 
m awa and lie down on this lang sait — 
I'm weel enou, only I'm dizzy. [lies down. 

Sandy. Then, the time ye're resting, I gang 
And see how my maister is getting on at the gates. 

[Exit Sandy— End of Scene 1st, Act IL 

SCENE II. 

Enter Boy and Man wr* Bonicet. 

Man wV bon. Wilt thou run, and I will give thee a peck of 
gold ere sunset? 

Boy. No. 

Man w? bon. Why? 
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Boy. I wouldna gang for a* the gowd in the warld. 

Man w? bon. I'll give thee whatever thou wilt ask* 

Boy. Will ye? 

Man w? bon. Yes, though 'twere ten pecks. 

Boy. Gie me nae pecks. 

Man wC bonnet. What ? anything ! 

Boy. Gie me the whittle ye cut the pin wi' for the yett. 

Man to? bon. Foolish boy, 'tis thine ! here it is : 
We've all our toys. 

[Exit the boy, looking at the knife. 

Man 10? bon. Ho, open that gate there ! 

Baron, [without.'] It cannot be done — 
The gipsies are too near at hand. 

Man wP bon. Never fear, I will maintain it, 
So thou wilt maintain the other. 

Baron. I will maintain no pass ; 
Both keep my castle, and make me fight for thee also ! 

Man to? bon. [laughing]. 'Tis hard enough, 
Especially when one wills to play the coward, eh! 

Baron. No taunts either, Mr. Sir blue bonnet — 
He gets out however. (opens the wicket. 

Man w? bon. (laughs) 'Tis as well, 
And keep the gipsies out too. 

Baron. Humph ! (closes the wicket with force. 

Man wV bon. Who lieth on this couch ? 
Oh, 'tis thee, John, so thou art no better yet ? 

J. Innes. ©u ay, am I ; but I thocht to get a wee bit rest, 
For a while, then fecht, ■: 
My Govie Dick 1 that priest ! 

Man to? bon. Bravo, John ! we shall soon be well, 
I'll remember thee — thou'rt brave and tough I 
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Enter Lady Colquhoun. 

Lady Colq. Sir, we were up at the highest battlements, 
Blanche and myself, we saw our Castle runner, David, 
He held the open knife in his hand concealed 
And under his coat sleeve ; — 
The gipsies let their blood-hounds after him — 
He turned on the first and cut it across the throat, 
And so with the second, before he left the place. 

Man* wi bon. So then, lady, all shall be well, 
111 him reward this wondrous night. 

Enter Blanche. 

Elan. Dear Sir, my father speaketh harshly to Walter — 
If thou but speak, 'twill wrangling end. 

Man urt bonnet, (cries) Walter, Walter, come hither ! 

Enter Walter. 

Wat. Wert thou calling on me, Sir? 

Man w? bon. Yes, my preserver, I wish you to speak 
To Blanche : she is worthy of a prince, 
And shall be thine, ere sets that sun. 

Wal. You do make me afraid — 
Yet I do not doubt one word. 

Man wV bonnet. We will have some little work when the gipsies 
come, 
So what dost think to give a Hit, Blanche ? [to Eland*. 

Lady Colq. My Lord Colquhoun and men have thee obeyed, — 
Of course a lady cannot with grace say 'No' [they laugh. 

Elan. Then, since commanded, 
Stop tuTmy memory do some sonnet bring. 

Wal Sing, my Blanche, 
The one you used to sing when in the bower. 

Elan. No tales, Walter. 

Lady Colq. Sing that piece, my child. 
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MEET ME ON THE PALACE GREEN. 
Am — " My ain kind dearie, /" 

Meet me on the palace green, 

M j ain kind dearie, ! 

We'll trip light o'er its honnie scene, 

My ain kind dearie, ! 

The moon, that shines sae bright at e'en, 

Will shew thy blue and sparkling een, 

She'll look on thee, her rival queen, 

Wi' bonnie blink sae cheerie, O ! 

We'll sit and count the stars abopn, 

My ain kind dearie, ! 

I'll watch them throw their rays aroun', 

My ain kind dearie ! 

When warblereto their nests are flown, 

And stillness gently wand'ring down, 

I'll tell the love, thou first to own 

Ayont the Wells-o'-Wearie, O ! 

I'll gie thee my faither's ha', 

My ain kind dearie, ! 
And a' my wealth, though it be sma'. 

My ain kind dearie, O I 
When Evening Age shall o'er us fa', 
And chill Death his bleak breath shall blaw, 
If Hope but guide, then Death may ca' — 

Again I'll meet my dearie, O ! 

Man w€ bonnet, Tis well done; any one 
Might be proud to hear it done so well,— 
It may be the greatest summit of happiness 
A poor author may receive on earth — 
To hear well done that to which he give birth. 

Lady Colq. But, sir, I often admire this piece ; 
Who is the author of it? 
I love it when Blanche sings : 
For earij- thoughts it doth recall. 
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Man wV bon. Dost not know, lady ? 

Lady Colq, No ; doth not, dear sir. 

Man 10? ban. Then, 'tis Sir Alexander Lindsay of Mount. 

[Sandy Lindsay turns away. 

Lady Colq, [eyeing Sandy], Then you know him ? 

Man wV bon. Why, yes, yes, I know him. 

Lady Colq, [eyeing Sandy again]. Is he fair or dark, sir ? 

Sandy [aside, bowing]. This lady will be our undoing, sire, 
Her questions, sire, may prove our ruin. 

Man wV bon. His complexion, ma'am, may be fair ; 
[Aside to Sandy.] Ill take care from our lady's wonder. 

Lady Colq. [eyeing Sandy again]. What size may he be ? 

Man wC bon. Ton mine honour, 
Never used such freedom as to try his height, 
And if I had, would told with pleasure. 

Lady Colq, Art not two knights in disguise. 
Come to surprise and win us. 

[Eyeing Sandy again and the Man, 

Man w? bon. Two knights, lady, oh, not so, 
A knight, in Scotland I ne'er was known. 

Lady Colq, I fear I've pressed your secret sore, 
Yet he's a knight, thou art something higher. 

Man w? bon. Then what dost know must secret be. 
[Aside to Sandy.] To our levee to-night she comes. 

Enter Servant, R. door. 

Serv. The gipsies have broke in, 
The baron heedeth them not, he sits in a corner by himself 
Gracious ! here they come ! [Exit l. door, 

Man wV bon. Speed thee, ladies, to upper battlement ; 
Walter, escort Blanche out of danger. [Exit Ladies. 

Hie, maintain the left pass, I maintain the right 

[ Walter returns to l. door, Man tvC the foutiet to tjta.^. 
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Man wT bon. Lindsay, go up to the battlements 
And see if any succour cometh. [Exit Sandy. 

Man wi bon. [to Walter.'] Remember thy post, use thy sword, 
stir not ; 
Nought shall be lost, m keep my word. 

Wal. m do my best my strength can boast, 
I'll use my sword, and shall defend. [Stands at the l. door. 

Enter Gipsy King with his men, gipsies singing chorus. 

Gipsy King. So here we are, all met once more, 
Excepting those that ye have slain. 

Man wt bon. What brought thee hither? 

Gipsy King. Revenge! revenge! revenge! 

Man wV bon. [laughing"]. So life for life is fair play. 

Gipsy King, Yes, by all on earth, and Egypt also, 
If strength be here, then dear must rue. 

They "combat, gipsies singing chorus. Johnnie rising from his 
couch, runs on. Gipsy King falls on his knees, throws his 
sword away, craves mercy, Man w? the bonnet standing 
over him. Gipsies run off. 

J. Innes. Reginald, my guid Govie Dick ! 
But ye dae pay for being bauld. 
I couldna get resting in peace for you yellow pests, 
But, lad, yell find wha stands on sentry. 

[End of Scene 2d, Act IL 
SCENE UL— Dunfermline Palace Yard— two Scots Greys 



on sentry. 



\ 



1st Sentry. Who goes there ? 
Davie. Me. 

1st Sentry. And who art thou ? 
Davie. Stap farer oot and see. 
1st Semry [supping out]. What may you seek? 
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Davie. The cornal, sir. 

2d Sentry [laughing']. Eh, what can you want with him? 

Davie. That business belongs to me. [Holding out a letter. 

1st Sentry. Well better go, he's got a letter. 

Davie. And a* the better the shuner it's done. 

2d Sentry. Guard, ahoy ! [Guard turns out. 

Serj. Pray, what is ado ? 

Davie. A letter, sir, 111 go with thee. 

Serj. A letter, pray, sir, and for whom ? 

Davie. The cornal, sir, where is his place ? 

Serj. [to 2d sentry]. Hither, him and letter bring, 
The colonel's in the left hand wing. 

Davie. Thanks, I gang, and when I see the cornal, 
m thank you for your courtesy. 

[Serjeant knocks — Servant opens. 

Serj, This active boy, [Davie bows,] has letter brought, 
He'll give to none, though all have tried. 

Serv. He did well to go his own errand, 
Tis the way to get it right done ; 
So I'll go tell the colonel to come himself. [Exit ServU 

Enter Colonel. 
Col. Who wants me? 

Davie. An orphan boy, my lord, see that letter. 

Colonel reads {aside) — 

" My Lord, 

" I desire your assistance, with a troop of my faithful 

Scots Greys. A band of gipsies are beseiging us, at Colquhoun 

Castle, with the gipsy king at their head. Thy speed will secure 

my favour — and am yours, 

" JAMES REX. 
" Given at Colquhoun Castle. 

" N. B. — The boy will give you my signet ring when asked." 
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Col. Boy, do you know who sent you? ■ 

Davie, No, tae dae that, ane wad be asm auld farrand. 

Col. But thou hast a signet ring ? 

Davie (hands it). Ou ay, there it is. 

Col. (takes the ring). Tib his very ring. 

Will you take a horse, and so may ride. 

Davie. No, Til rather jist rin at the side o' the horse. 
Te ken I jist rin the castle errands for my bit o' bread; 
If I'm first that's back I will be winner o' a suit o' claes. 

Col (aside.) Poor boy ! so our good king will be a father to 
the fatherless* 
Ho, Captain Gardner, call out your troop. 

Capt. Out troop, hallo ! 

[Trumpet sounds, they turn out running. 

1st Soldier. Ho, Mucklejohn, give us a song, 
Till we have orders to mount. 

Omnes. Bravo, lets have one of love and war. 

Mucklejohn. Love and War, 
We know, from each are far separate. [Laughs, 

2d Sol. Come, sing our own song ; 
Who can count a soldier's taste ? 
(Omnes.) Come sing, come sing. 

Mucklejohn sings. 

Air—" The shearing's no for you.** 

! come wi* the Scots Greys, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
Wi' them spend happy days, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
Wi' them spend happy days, 
For home their swords will raise, 
And win our nation's praise, 

Bonnie lassie, O ! 
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Who are foremost when the chance, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
At Germany, or France, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
At Germany, or France, 
In war's bold bloody dance, 
There foremost we advance, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 

And ne'er from battle field, 

Bonnie lassie, O ! 
Shall Scots Greys ever yield, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
Shall Scots Greys ever yield, 
Or " surrender" be revealed, 
Till death has broke our shield, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 

So when we win the day, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
Then to Scotia's home away, 

Bonnie lassie, O ! 
Then to Scotia's home away, 
And with thee will ever stay 
While Scotland welcomes each Scots Grey, 

Bonnie lassie, ! 
Onmes. Bravo, Mucklejohn. [Trumpet sounds. 

CoL Hallo! mount horses, [They mount. 

Quick march. [They march. 

[Exeunt omnes — end of Scene 3d, Act II. 

SCENE IV. —Interior of Bavenscraig Castle. 

Enter Tibbt the gipsy, a door. 

Tib. {solus.) Where is the gentleman wf the blue bonnet? 
I would speak" with him ; 'tis true, 
The guards knew me, or would not let me past, 

[Enter Johnnie, unpercewed, l entrance. 
But I'm within though gates be shut. 
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J. Irme8. Weel, Tibby, what news ? 
My Govie Dick I how did ye win in? 
If yon sturdie tike wi' the big bonnet see ye 
Hell mak you fast ony way, 
Sae I advise you no to stay. 

Tib. Then I do not fear him. 
He has old Reginald shut up in a cell within the castle; 
But all his actions are tempered with mercy, 
And I'm come to know if he'll extend it to'us. 

J, Innes. My guid Govie Dick ! 
Te ken him then, wha is he? 
I was jist beginning to think he was the deevil, 
Or some o' thae kind o' folk, ony way, 
He made sae mony promises, mortal man couldna keep them. 
My Govie Dick ! Tm frichted yet. 

Tib. He will keep them all, and well so he may, 
He need not put them off a day. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! ye'll put me mad tae, 
It's a blessing mercies aye are mixt. 
Dae ye ken what he promised Maister Walter? 
A peck o' goold, a star in his hand, 
And ony wish he would name ; 
My Govie Dick ! will ony man, 
Ony mere man, i' the earth dae a' this ? 
He maun be demon, deil, or cat. 
My Govie Dick ! woman, I think Fll walk 
Straucht awa' frae my senses, ony way. [Rubs his head. 

Tib. Wherefore, use thy senses aright, 
Try this but once, and end the matter ; 
Use not superstition instead of sense — 
Begin and try, now do commence. 

J. Innes, Ye hint that I'm no a' here, 
And done it mair, nor ance or twice ; 
But, Govie Dick ! gie some ocular, 
And show some wiser are than me. 
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Tib. Take patience, then, you soon shall learn, 1 
Ere yon may from this castle go. 

J. limes. My Govie Dick ! think men are mice? 
Ill then be wise when a' will ken ; 
But then I want tae ken the noo, 
And syne Til be as wise as you, [Exit Johnnie to the couch. 

Enter Man wf Bonnet, r. 

Man wC bon. What, who is here ? 

Tib. Do not fear ; 'tis I, my Lord; 
IVe brought a petition to thee (Sire— aside.) 
And pray thee grant me its desire. 

[Draws out the petition, presents it, 

Man w? bon. What doth it contain? 

Tib. Not much, yet seals my fete ; 
I know thee well, pray, don't refuse, 
And pray, good (James — aside) will this excuse. 

Man wf bon. Have my excuse, and do not fear ; 
But wherefore hast thou brought it hither? 

Tib. (Liege— whispers) seldom we can get so near ; 
Our race shall ne'er wrong you, 
I know thy word from thee is good, 
To-night we meet at Holyrood. 

Man wV bon. If 'tis thy wilL 

Tib. (whispers) Farewell, my Liege, till then I go. 

[Exit Gipsy, L door. 

Man wV bon. Ho, Walter, I wish to speak to thee* 

Enter Walter and Blanche. 

Wal. Were you wishing me, sir ? 

Man w? bon. Yes, good Walter ; hie thee, with Blanche, 
Up to the highest battlement, and see 
If any one may be coming. 

[Exit Walter and Bia&cmx>. 
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Enter the Baron and Lady Colquhoun. 

Man w? bon. See you any one coming, Walter? 

Wal. (from battlements). I'm not sure ; 
Yes, I see something like a troop of horsemen, 
Far near the Forth, beside its strand. 

Baron, How long shall I be pestered, sir, 
With this affray of yours ? Dost thinkmy castle, 
With you, sir, and your gipsy nonsense, 
Is to be exposed to a relentless camp of gipsies ? 
I trow not. 

Man wV bon. Sir Baron, we shall not long trouble you, 
And all ye have done will not rank thee with the brave. 

Lady Colq. Baron, be civil to the stranger, 
We know not who we save from periL 

[Enter Sandy Lindsay with bag under arm. 

Man tof bon. Walter, seest any one ? 

Wal. Yes, horses, on they faster get 

Man w? bon. Fie, Walter, horses and not riders ! 

Baron. Ye brought gipsies, ye bring horses ! 
Ye but mock us ; I shall go and see, and, by heaven ! 
If you but once again provoke with these mockeries, 
Instant death shall seize you by mine own hands. 

[Baron is going. 

Man vjV bon. 'Twere best try thy sword's mettle 
Now, 'tis surest time to keep thy vow. 

[Baron sneaks away. 

J. Innes (again rising). My Govie Dick ! 
Are ye no tired o' boasting yet ? Ye winna be at rest, 
Like me, till ye get yer skull peeled, ony way ; 
My Govie Dick ! I ken I didna work sae weel fort, 
Ony way. I get nae rest here, 
111 gang try the kitchen. [Exk Johnnib. 

Lady Colq. Poor man, you have been poorly treated ; 
Ptvj- that our excitement be excused. 
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Man w? bon. Good Walter, what see you now? 

Wal. Dragoons, indeed, I see them bowing toward lis. 

Man w? bon. And nothing more ; where is the boy ? 

Enter Servant. 

ServU The gipsies are again fast getting here. 

Man w? bon. The sooner shall they cease from pain. 

[Exit Servant. 
Good Walter, how near may they be now ? 

Wal. So near that I the boy doth see ; 
Yet fast and fast they faster ride, 
The boy keeps to the master's horse, 
For now they're near— hurrah, hurrah I 
Each mounted on a steed that's grey. 

Enter Baron. 

Baron. It is Menteith, I know his ride. 
Mercy, forgive me, Sovereign, 

[Stares, and falls before King James, 
King James of Scotland— yes, I know thou art the king. 
Lady fall before him, seek mercy for me. 

[She falls— enter Blanche. 
Oh, Blanche, fall down, ask mercy too, for me. 

Enter Sandy {Sir -4. Lindsay) 
in haste, bearing the crown. 

Your Majesty, Lord Menteith approacheth the castle gates, 
And it is not meet that he should see our king in disguise. 

{puts on the crown. 
King. Bight, good Sir Alexander, 
Whatever we sometimes may near. 
It doth not always so well answer to see, 
So let him enter, he is welcome, bring him hither. 

[Blanche falls — King James throws his disguise off— 
Walter enters.'] 
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Baron. Walter, throw thyself down for a poor old/ man, 
That his life may be spared— I have been rash, 
I thought that it was some other one. 

King. Was I not like a Scot ? 

Baron. Tes, Sire ; but took thee for some wandering Scot. 

King. Then, 'tis worse ; ye took me for a Scot, 
And so knew me a subject; then, shame to thee. 
I have gone in disguise to learn 
How my subjects are treated — 
So treat my subjects, so treat their king, 
If 'twere in thy power. How shall a hang live happy, 
If he know his subjects are not so ? 
The happiness of King James depends on every subject 
In his kingdom being happy and free. 
No king can be happy if his subjects are not cared for ; 
Neither do subjects care for kings 
If Barons treat them as slaves. 
He is indeed a poor king whose subjects are slaves. 
What, be a king of slaves ! 
No, Scotland, this shall not be by me ; 
Nature herself hath made thee free ! 

Baron. Shall I count on thy pardon, good King James? 

King. Use no hypocrisy with me. 

Baron. Ere Menteith shall come, you spare me ? 

King. Ah, yes, by giving Blanche for Walter's wife. 

Baron. Speed ye, Blanche ; 
Rise, Walter, give thy bridal hand. 

[Blanche and Walter bow before the king. 

Enter Johnnie Innes, l door. 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! 
Whaur am I now ? what's a' this ? 
The big red kamed cock lying there. 

[Ornnus. whispers, The king, the king. 
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What! (turns, sees, pulls off his bonnet,) the king! ow, I'm on 
the flair. [The King laughs. 

Enter Davie, bringing in Lord Menteith. 

[Flourish of trumpets. 

Lord Men. What are your orders, my Liege ? 

[Boioing before the king. 

King. Disperse those gipsies at the gate. 

Lord Men. Tis done, my Liege ; 
We've slain the band, and left not one. 

King. Good, my lord, and we commend, 

Attend our levee in Holyrood. 

[End of Scene 4th— Act XL 

ACT m. 

SCENE L — Gipsy Camp near Dysari. 

Enter Reginald, looking around. 

Reg. [solus.] Then I'm the only one spared from my royal Amp, 
Though petition to Eing James is sent ; 
In Colquhoun Castle he shut me up, 
Lest that I might send word through our camps, 
And so I would. [Enter Tebbt. 

Good Ranald is dead, and Gordian is dead, 
And my f camp all number with the silence of the dead. 
No one hath sounded their knell, 
And only I, am left alone to tell. 

Tib. .Long life to thee, good king Reginald. [Curtsies. 

Beg. Tis thee, Isabella, and wert thou at the castle ? 
And what news dost thou bring ? 

Tib. Good Reginald, he received me good and right, 
But was in hurry to depart for Holyrood. 
I presented my petition for thee, for me, 
And for the well-being of our race. 
He courteously received it, 
As kindly as 'twere done by thee. (fows oqavx* 
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Beg. So, then, art taken with this king, 
And think he will win my favour. 

Jib. Vain Reginald! 0, vain thy thought! 
Will good king James regard thee ! 'twas he that freed thee ; 
Speak not so vain : What! has not the history 
Of our race learned thee a better tale? 
Ourselves, dear cousin Reginald, thrown off the throne 
Of the Pharaohs of the once mighty Egypt, 
And by our own neighbours the Tartars, 
Whom we taught to serve — they but learned 
Too well, for they also learned to rule — 
And in one fell night they swept 
Our dynasty from the throne. 
Our fathers had bare time to gather their trinkets 
And jewels to serve them in the home of the^stranger. 
Persecution has followed us through Africa, through Asia, 
And in every town and city over continental Europe ; 
And last, here we are, the descendants 
Of a once mighty, wealthy, and powerful dynasty, 
Receiving from the Scots what every nation 
But the hospitable Scots have denied. 
And is this the way your gratitude is to be repaid ? 
No, good Reginald ; kings have to make laws 
For the well-being of their subjects, ' 

If they be good kings ; so good king James 
Is determined that he shall allow no more 
Than one dozen of gipsies to form one camp. 
This is what the excesses of our own race 
Have brought on themselves. 
Now am I done, so now speak on, 
Our petition's with the king alone. 

Beg. The king knows not thou speakest his praise, 
Or in his court he might raise thee. 
Thou hast spoke truth of our race ; 
But pray, what is your good king James? 
Is be not a descendant of a poor steward 
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In the humble Shire of Renfrew, 
Who mayhap lived on an humble income 
Of a hundred of pounds in the year? 
But now he can spend half a million in his state- 
When serfs get on, then who so great ! 

Tibby. Kingdoms they must rise and fall, 
One Hand alone doth guide them here : 
King James in Scotland is in favour with fete : 
Hell rule not longer than his hour; 
When kingdoms Ml they seldom rise — 
This lesson ought to make us wise. 

Reginald. So, then, thine answer this meaneth t 
That we have Mien, and cannot rise. 

Tibby. Not so I read the world's history, 
For Sparta rose, and so Carthage : 
Yet is it true with every commonwealth — 
When once they fall, then sealed their fate. 
That races live, all history answereth they do, 
111 beg for out's with good King James, 
And pray for our feuds to cease — 
In Scotland live and die in peace. 

Reginald, Then ye go to the Scottish king to beg thy petition ? 
Shame that mine kin should beg such thing ! 

Tibby. Good Reginald, then 'tis no shame, 
Then who can blame, when need stands forth? 
Did not Romulus ask pasture for his flocks, 
Ere Fate bade his nation to rise to unequalled greatness in the 

world? 
Did not Abraham, the Father of all the Faithful, 
Ask a place to bury his dead, his beloved Sarah? 
Now, my liege cousin, I ask not for the dead, but for the living. 
I ask not to raise kingdoms and empires, 
As these have done, but to raise a more living, 
And a more lasting name, a league of peace, 
With king James's will, till time shall cease. 
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Reg. (with emotion)- But hath the Scots king known 
Tour rank, our kin, descent, and blood. 

71b. Nay, Beginald, I shall astound 
King James, his court, how in disguise, 
like good king James, now doth appear, 
Doth older look by what doth wear; 

Reg. I wish thee speed, and now I change, 
From revenge thy words have drove me. [Exeunt. 

[End of Scene 1st, Act HI. 

SCENE JL— Nether Bow, Edinburgh. 

Enter Johnhie, b. u. b. 

J. Lutes. My Govie Dick ! What an awfu' toon this is, 
Will I never get to the Palace o* Holyrood 
To see Sandy, na, Sir Alexander Lindsay, 
I maun learn to say, ony way. 
My Govie Dick ! he's a canny ane, 
And sae is his maister — whisht, he's mine tae; 
m hae tae he circumspect now, and row my bowls richt, 
m sleep in Holyrood the nicht. ~~ 

Enter Woman, crying, L. u. E. 

[Woman's D re es M orning Cap— Shawl tied round the Cap, neath chin— blue 
Coat(man y 8>— a Creel on her back— a Skull on her breast— her 
lieft Hand extended across the Skull foil of 
Dolce and Tangle.] 

' Woman, [crying'] WhaH a' my duke and tangle ? 

WhaH a' my boonie shore duke? [JTInhes looking. 

Are ye for ony duke, sir? 

/. Innes. I no ken duke, my Govie ! what is*t? 

Woman. Ku wa' wi' y e— dinna ken shore duke, 
An' ye come fine Fife? 
rm sure there's plenty there : ku wa' wi' ye. 

J. Jnxes, Ou ay ; but I'm owre Cur inland; 
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I'm a bondsman wi* the laird o' Colvule, 

And, my Govie ! I dinna ken if I ever seed it afore. 

fiat gie me a puck's worth, 

ItfH dae for Maggie, ony way. 

Woman. Kn wa' wi' ye and yer placks ; 
The deiTs in ye Fife fblk for hardness ; » 

111 gie ye a ha*p*ney worth, here's a guid ane, 
Whaur'illlpitit? 

J. limes. In my coat bin pouch there ; [Is putting it in* 

And I say, can ye tell me the way tae Holyrood, 
My Gorie ! m never win tint, ony way. 

Woman, On ay will ye, my manny ; 
If s straocht afore ye, my manny ; 
Bat I hae nae change in o' yer penny— wait, 111 get it. 

J. Irmes. On, never mind, jist gie as averse o' a sang; 
My Govie ! we micht meet yet [She's going, Johnnie stands. 

Woman sings. 

Air — " Gie my love brose." 

Ere I would wed wi' a bandsman in Fife, 
Whare nae freedom belangs tae ane leeven, 
m cry duke a' the days o' my life — 
Dk nicht brings me feu to Newhaven. 

[Cries'] WhaTl hae my duke and tangle? 

WhaH a' my bonnie shore dulce ? [Exit Woman, laughing. 

Enter 2d -Woman. 

D i eea G rey Mantle, with Hood— Basket hanging on the Left Ann, underneath. 

%d Woman. Whall hae my pease and beans, hot and warm ? 

J. Irmes. This is an unco place for selling every thing. 
Ane could soon be pair to buy every thing we see ; 
My Govie Dick ! it wad end a fee, ony way- 
Bat they maun leeve. What lik ejs t hae beans? 
In oar place the horses eat them. 
Gies a doit's worth, ony way. 
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2d Woman. Whaur, in Fife ? 
No, nor folk winna get them to eat there, 
Nor nae ither place, or else they'll eat them raw. 
Wha sells boil'd pease and beans ? 
No anither on earth but mysel'. 
And now, my Fife cock, yell tak a ha'penny worth, 
And tak yer doits and placks to Fife. 
We hae now had three kings, 
Wha's heads hae barrcTd on the bawbee. 
Whaur '111 I put them? 

/. Irmes. In my hand; my hand wad hand three ftfs o' thae. 

[She puts them in. 

My Govie Dick ! they're burning, (fete them/aU) ony way. 

2d Woman. 1 telt ye they were hot and warm. 
Ye pit me in mind o' my purr first man, 
He was killed owre at Flanders; and when he got 
A matchlock—or musket, as they cat now— 
Ay, puir man, he shot the very first o' them 
That was invented— so, ye see, he had a matchlock 
In ae hand, his pouther in the ither, 
His match catched the pouther in his hand wi' a lowe; 
He fiang down his matchlock as ye flang down yer pease, 
And said he would sodgernae mair. 
Ah, lad, he was young and bonnie like yourseP, 
And that forty years ago, so I'm no a young woman. 
Whaur will I pit them? hae ye no a pouch? 

J. Times. In my left pouch. 

2d Woman. Mercy, ye hae dulce int, they'll scad it a*. 

[Puts them in. 

J. Innes. Never mind, they'll please Maggie ony way. 

2d Woman. Aye be guid to Maggie, 
That's my name — she micht maybe, be like me, 
She may wear three men out ; 
So that's comfort frae a widow tae ye. [Oives the penny. 
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Ter a real Fife gentleman) 

And may ye never want a penny ; and if ye should, 

Ca' on Maggie Ramsay, and she'll lend ye ane. 

J. Innes. Can ye no sing like ither folk ? 
Tour namesake can sing. [Exit 2d Woman, singing. 

Air — " Cockie bendie." 

I had a man a sodger was, 

My second gaed to sea, 
The third took cinders frae the ase — 

I'm widow o' the three. 

I win my bread though I am auld, 

I boil my beans in barm; 
Thae folk frae Fife may think them cauld, 

They'll find them hot and warm. 
Tol de ridle ay do, &c 

[Cries.~\ Wha'll my pease and beans, hot and warm ? 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick ! 
Is every ane here tae ken I belang tae Fife ? 
If I but open my mouth they ken whare I belang tae. 

Enter 3d Woman. 

3d Woman. [Cries.'] Neeps, like sucker, wha'll buy neeps ? 

J. Innes. My Govie ! that's anither thing 
That I never saw selt, ony way. 

3d Woman. Are ye for ony neeps, sir ? 

J. Innes. I suppose I needna say no, 
Se jist gies a ha'penny worth to get done. 

3d Woman. Ou ay, it will help them done, 
I'm wearying tae get name— whaur will ye put them ? 

J Innes. In my left; pouch— can ye sing tae ? 

[Puts them in, 

3d Woman. Ou ay ; sing, ay, 
Bo they no sing ony in Fife? 
I ne'er was there a' my life. 
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J. Innes (gives the penny). Ou ay ; 
But how does a* bodies ken whaur I come flrae. 

3d Woman. Thatfs easy done, yer ain tongue tells on ye. 
Thank ye. ,[&>£*. 

Air — " Behave yoursel before folks!* 

As I gaed up the Canongate, the Canongate, the Canongate, 
As I gaed up the Canongate, I saw a lad frae Fife ; 
And wow he was a braw lad, a braw lad, a braw lad, 
And wow he was a braw lad, I wish I were his wife. 

Cries.] Neeps, like sucker, wha'll buy neeps. [Exit. 

J. Innes. Will I e'er get by a' they firirlies ? 
Here's anither roaring, it's a man this time ; 
I'll haud a bawbee he'll no sing. 

Enter Man crying. 

Man. Teh saw, yeh saw, ee, oh ! eh, oh ! 

J. Innes. My Govie Dick t that dings me now. 
Ee, oh ! eh, oh ! what in a 1 this world is that ? 
That's a finisher, ony way. 

Man. Hae tbae nae floors in Fife 
That ye dinna ken what yeh saw is ? 
Hae ye nae wud in Fife to scour? 
Hae they nae canlesticks tae polish ? 
Hae they no ? is Fife that pair? ay, is't. 

J. Innes. Ou ay, they*hae a' thae there ; 
But ye ken they hae nae sand there. 

Man. But canny man, ye dinna mean 
Tae tell me that there is nae sand in Fife?— 
What is't I see sae bonnie and white when I'm down at Leith ? 
Te'll gang and say they're chucky stanes. [Staring in his face, 

J. Innes. My Govie ! but they dinna seTt there aya. 

Man. I daresay no ; wad ye hae the folk 
In Embro' gang to Gilmerton to get saw, 
When I gie them as muckle as ser' them 
A. week for a bawbee for a hale houae* wad ye? 
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J. Innes. I beg pardon, ye tak it amiss, 
Gi'e me a bawbee's worth tae. 

Man. Ay will I, my man, hae ye a place tae put it ?\ 
Yite nub, whaur are ye gaun tae ? [to the horse. 

Te see, I boucht that beast in the Grasseree, 
And it's a real game ane ; yite wo ! ' 

Haud, my man. [Empties a spadeful jm his right pocket. 

I chance every time I come in tae Embro' to see something new, 
Fife folk are droll folk after a' ; yite hupj, 

1 " [Laughs, gets the penny. 

J. Innes. Ye canna sing, can ye. 

Man. What for ; I would be a rauckle pat if I couldna ; 
Man, a kettle can sing. [Sings. 

Air — " White sand and gray sand." 

Yeh sand, and fine sand, 
WhaTl buy my nice sand ? 
To clean ilk house in a' the land — 
Wha'U buy my yeh sand ? 

To scour the bunker or the flare, 
The can'lesticks or pewter ware, 
To polish tangs tae look sae grand — 
Wha'll buy my yeh sand ? 

f Cries.'] Yeh saw, yeh saw I ee, oh ! eh, oh ! [Exit Man, k door. 

J. Innes. My Govie ! my pouches are heavy, ony way. 

[Exit— end of Scene 2d, Act 11L 

SCENE HI.— The ancient Palace of Holyrood. 

Enter Ttbbt. l.4Uie. 

Tibby. Yes, 'tis Holyrood ; 'tis the palace, 
111 to the king, his word is good. 

Town Guard. Hallo ! who goes this way? 
'Tis the royal palace, so beware. (comes out of his sentry tax. 

Tibby. Tia for this purpose came I taxe — 
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Do not fear, I know 'tis the palace : 
May the good king be now here, 
So that I may his audience win? 

Guard. The king doth like no strangers, 
Nor one like thee cannot appear: 
Just now he holdeth a levee, 
And company that not fitteth thee. 

Tibby. So, then, how easy we go wrong, 
If we our neighbours* business make 
Which to our neighbours do belong : 
So art thou wrong, I'm for this levee. 

Guard. None cometh here a guest to-night, 
But whom our good king hath address'd. 

Tibby. Your error now I plainer know, 
He hath both addressed and invited me. 

Guard. Your pardon, lady ! for I mistake— 
You'll find him up the right hand stair, 
And in the picture gallery above 
King James doth hold his great levee. 

(Exit Tibby c. door — Guard bowing. 

Enter J. Innes. 

J. Innes. So I hae got it at last, 
And mony a bonnie place hae seen, 
But like o' this I never hae seen — 
O Govie Dick ! it dings them a'. 

Guard. Be silent there ! why make such noise ? 
You wish us hear your Fifeshire word, — 
Tell what you want, or go away. 

J. Innes. I'm seeking yin Sandy Lindsay. 

Guard. Go round the pillars to the right— 
Sir Alexander's door will face thee. 

(JEfcd of Scene 8dL 
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SCENE IV.— Long Picture Gallery, Holyrood. 

[Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter King James and his Court, to hold Levee. 
[James' Court Dress— Velvet Cap, White Plume, &c] 
King. And now, my lords, prepare to rise the court ? 
Is Walter Colville here? 

Sir A. Lind. He is, your Majesty. 

King. Then bring him hither. [he brings him. 

This youth preserved my life — [Walter kneels. 

I promised him a reward, which I paid him on the spot : 
I promised him a star of Knighthood, here it is to thee — 
Rise up, Sir Walter ! [He rises. 

When we can have it done, and 
Our court shall be able to make out letters patent : 
We shall create thee Earl of Mar— 
Because ye marred the aim that was made 
With the dagger at my person ; 
In the meantime, Blanche and thee 

Retire to the Castle of Colquhoun : [bows. 

Baron Colquhoun and his lady doth now form part of our court. 
Is John Innes in court? 

Sir A. Lind. He is, your Majesty. 

King. Bring him hither. [J, Innes bows on his knee. 

This humoursome, honest man struck down 
The priest that aimed at my life, — 

He inherits the farm of Colville, with its land and appurtenances 
Under the Earl of Mar as superior : 
Rise up, Sir John Innes of Colville ! [rises. 

King. Where is the boy David ? 
He also, too, had some share* in saving our lives. 

Lord Men. [presenting ami] He is here, my Lord Liege. 

Enter David — his right hand on the top of his sword, left 

taking off his cocked hat — bowing. 

[Dress— Cocked Hat, White Feathers round the edge*— Bad Cta&— JR«&'>k»s* k 
Brewhes— White Stagings, Shoes and Buc^ev-^ 
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King. Come hither, David, it fltteth thee, 
Attend our court, thrice welcome page. 

[David bows and stands beside the king. 

King. Is Tibby the gipsy in the court? 
Sir A. Lind. She is, your Majesty. 
King, Bring her hither. 

Enter Isabella, 
Presents the petition, throws off her hood and cloak, and away the staff. 

[Dress— Blue Tiara, set with Jewels, and amber Plume— pink Satin Robe-t- 
white Satin Gown, or Pe|ticoat— Wrist Jewels, gold.] 

King James. What, art thou Isabella, 
Whose fame has ran o'er every glen ; 
Whom every subject of our state, 
Hath learned from thee decrees of fate ? 

[The whole court look in wonder, 

Tibby. Yes, good king James, 'tis I — 
Tis Tibby Faa, then do not fear; 
And she a poor descendant of the once powerful 
And mighty throne of Egypt ; in one fell night 
Our fathers fled before the avenging foe. 
Our once noble race sought a home in many lands, 
But in them all was denied ; till kind fate 
Threw us on the hospitable and happy shores of Scotland. 
Then, my Liege, we betook ourselves to supply 
The wants and wishes of the .age and people. 
Among whom a peculiar destiny had us cast ; 
And, my Leige, good king James, it was mine, [bowing. 

According to the manner that I was brought up, 
To foretell events— and, my Liege Lord, 
This has ever proved irksome to your handmaid. 
The little knowledge possessed by me, gave 
Some small opportunities of prejudging the future ; 
And what, with the ignorance of those who came 
To ask their fate from a mortal like themselves, 
They generally led me into that, of which 
I before was more ignorant than themselves* 
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I thus became an adept, a proficient in the art, 

And by drawing largely on the score of discretion and prudence, 

The secrets of the court and kingdom 

Being with your loyal servant, so-, my Lord, 

I never almost failed in foretelling future fete* 

But, my Lord Liege, as t disguised my mind, 

So I had, in like manner, to disguise my person ; 

And the king doth know that habiliments doth make one appear 

More aged, doth throw off the vulgar mind from suspicion, 

[The king blushes. 

And where superstition rules, 

The wary doth gain an advantage* 

Tis in this the sage doth live before his age ; 

Also this, and well the king doth know itfc 

So lives philosopher and poet ; 

So readily is superstition to believe, 

Dare once tell truth, they tell that you err. 

And now my petition is open there — 

I know the king will answer every prayer. 

King. It is our royal will that ye have leave, 
By Royal Charter, to live, and enjoy peace, 
In the Town of Yetholm, in the South of Scotland ; 
And that gipsies go no more in bands of thousands, 
To the great terror of our loyal subjects in Scotland. 
Isabella, thus thy petition is answered according to its prayer. 

Tibby. Thanks, and long live great King James ! 
So enter, good king Reginald ; [7b Reginald— Reginald enters. 
The great, and good king James hath granted our prayers, 
Advance and bless him and his heirs. 

Reginald, [advancing.'] Long live king James, 
And may his line enjoy true peace all coming time. 

[Bows — King bows in return. 

Mag. And now the court is up. 
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CHORUS OMNES. 
Air— "Tuttt, tutti." 

Long live our king right gloriously, 

And may he happy be, 
In war to win victoriously, 

And role from sea to sea. 

Long live, &c. 
[The Court, rising, advance to the front of the Stage, and sings, 

God bless our Queen, let plaudits ring ! 

God bless our Queen, we say ! 
God bless our Queen, we all do sing t 

God bless our Queen, we pray ! 
Let Victoria's name and glorious feme, 

Go to posterity ; • 

Long may she reign o'er England's main, 

And love her kingdoms three. 

God bless, &c 



END OF THE FLAT. 
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RIGHT WILL SEE A BETTER DAT.* 

Air— "Donald Ourd." 

Right will see a better day, 
Never mind what others say; 
Don't dread the tyrant's lash nor thong — 
Right than Might will be more strong. 
The poet's genius sees that time ; 
The prophets, too, of Israel's clime 
Say, Sorrow yet will turn to song- 
Right than Might will be more strong. 

Right will see, &c. 

The Oppressor then will hide his nice. 
Then Truth on earth will take his place, 
To guard the Cot, and shake the Throne- 
Right than Might will be more strong. 

* This song was sung and encored at a Soiree held in Paisley, 
6th May, 1850, being for the benefit of the Victim*' Fund, 
where, by desire, in the encore, the Author read " The Chaste 
— an Allegory f for which, see the"Poram&. 
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Man shall help his fellow-man, 
And so fulfil his Maker's plan; 
No wars, nor need of battle gong. 
Right than Might will be more strong. 

Right will see, &c. 

How altered then from what is now, 
One man will run his neighbour through ; 
That time will make the selfish wrong — 
Right than Might will be more strong. 
That day's dawnings each may see, 
Nor cringing, beg on bending knee ; 
With things that's dead 'twill be among-* 
Right than Might will be more strong. 

Right will see, &c. 

Liberty, Fraternity, 
Wide-spread o'er the world shall be; 
And come it will, and wont be long — 
Right than Might will be more strong. 
Let Heaven inspire, decree, unite, 
And fill all men with love of Right ; 
Transfuse it from your heavenly throng — 
Right than Might will be more strong. 

Right will see, &c. 

Then proclaim it o'er the world, 
Tyrants from our thrones are hurl'd, 
Than Archangel's voice, more loud and long— 
Bight than Might will be mots strong, 
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But stop my song, my sorrowing muse, 
For barricades, and guns, and blouse, 
Must go a-head, and get along, 
Ere Right than Might will be more strong. 



THE BANKS OF INVERARY. 

This song is inscribed, by permission, to His Grace the Duke 

of Argyle. 

Air — Original. 

Campbell's gates are open wide, 
On ilka copse the light deers glide; 
In peace and innocence we'll bide 

On the banks of Inverary. 
Then, bonnie lassie, come wi' me, 
Where lambs are bounding o'er the lea, 
In them thy innocence I'll see, 

On the banks of Inverary. 

O'er sweet Lochfine wi' thee I'll glide, 
My skiff shall row thee o'er the tide ; 
I'll kiss thee, 'neath my highland plaid, 

On the banks af Inverary. 
We'll lightly tread the blooming heath, 
The violet carpet underneath ; 
View fairy scenes frae Dounequeoch,* 

On the banks of Inverary. 

Then, bonnie lassie, come wi' me, &c. 

* Dounequeoch, a watch-tower o'er-hangm& tf\ft "B,^ <&\sss*et- 
aiy. Its situation commands the paaa of G\«D^ossct»u Ak ^»s£» 
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When evening sun Glensherra* crowns, 
Thy bed shall be o' heather blooms, 
Thy pillow shall be gowan downs, 

On the banks of Inrerarj. 
When Age comes bending o'er the hill, 
Sweet, grateful' tears my e'en shall fill, 
Death sund'ring hearts, I'll lo'e thee still, 

On the banks of Inverary. 

Then, bonnie lassie, come wi' me, &c. 

Her heart fill'd fou, the lassie cried, 
111 gang wi' you, — she's now his bride, 
He haps her wi' his highland plaid, 

On the banks of Inverary. 
Then, bonnie lad, I'll gang wi' thee, 
Where lambs are bounding o'er the lea, 
Like them, for innocence we'll be. 

On the banks of Inverary. 

in sombre and frowning stateliness when seen from Lochfine. 
It reminds the stranger of the days of ancient chivalry. It 
guards the valley where Argyle could once raise three hundred 
of his most faithful Celts; they are now gone, yet Nature's 
beauties meekly bow on the banks of Inverary. 

* Glensherra — a beautiful mountain range, a Utile south-west 
of Inverary. Although it must have derived its name from the 
glen, yet it is named Glensherra to Bob Boy's cave on the top. 
When the sun is here seen setting, it gives one of those sublime 
sights that a citizen can never behold without being wrapt in 
mixed admiration And adoration. Such a sight inspired the 
above song. 
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THE BONNIE TWINKLING STAK. 

Air — "O'er the mountains and o'er the warns" 

Tm bonnie twinkling star that wades through gloamin' 
dew, 

It sweetly guides the evening till morning breaking 

through, 
Wi' its lonelj native light, outshining a 9 the rest, 
Reminds me o' my Jeanie, the lassie I lo'e best. 
Oh! come wi* me, my love, to Gleniffer's dewy dell, 
1*11 nestle in thy bosom, o'er again my love 111 tell ; 
Unseen by a' we'll rove, nnscann'd to ony's view, 
But the bonnie twinkling star that wades through the 

dew. 

Well sit and lock our hands near the bonnie rowing 

linn, 
My arm round thy waist, thy ither circling mine, 
And far frae world's ills, and mankind sair opprest, 
And far, far hid frae baith, I'll press thee to my breast ; 
We'll learn frae the flowers gin they hae ony woes — 
Ah! summer's sudden showers across the rose-bud 

blows, 
Soon levell'd wi' the plain, in withering death's adieu, 
Blooms nae mair 'neath the star that wades through 

the dew. 

Thy skin is white as Aurora in the milky way, 
Thy lips are ting'd wi 9 the rub} o' ta>^&3&R%ta^<> 
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Thy form outstripped flora, when strewing flowers in 

in May, 
Sweet Silvia, from her bowers, thee homage would 

pay. 
Thy e'en like twa stars, but shining mair bright, 
The rays have reach M my heart, love's sporting luring 

light, 
They have charm'd me wi' darts frae thy e'en o' 

sparkling blue, 
Twa rivals to the star that wades through the dew. 

Oh love! thou sweetest treasure that ever sway'd 

man's heart, 
The prince o' every pleasure, tho' other joys depart, 
I'd toil, nor think it hard; I'd dig, nor think it low; 
My lot Fd disregard, and pomp, or state, or show. 
If win my Jeanie's heart, to every virtue true, 
Unskiird in falsehood's art, deceit she never knew; 
When cauld, cauld death shall come, weary life's 

thread worn through 
We'll meet ayont the star that wades through the 

dew. 



WAES BE ON THE SOGER'S TRADE. 
Air — "Afy love is like a red, red rose," 

Oh waes me on the soger's trade ! 

I mourn baith nicht and day, 
It's ta'en frae me my bonnie lad, 

And sent him fax away. 
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His hair wav'd like the lily-oak 
That decks the mountain's brow, 

I thocht my heart it wad hae broke ; 
My e'en wi* tears fill'd fou. 

And it was just ae word I said, 

Syne off he sprang frae me ; 
His die he cast, his lot he made, 

He's far, far o'er the sea. 

Now he's ta'en o'er to India's shore, 

To kill the poor Affghan, 
And widows mak' in ilka door, 

Syne rob them o' their land. 

Puir bodies ! they ne'er spoke ocht ill 

C me, him, or his queen ; 
Shot if they rin, shot if they're still, 

Shot if they but complain. 

But a brighter day is coming fast, 

To light the world a' o'er, 
When cannon's roar, war-bugle's blast, 

Shall sep'rate love no more. 

Then waes be on the soger's trade, 

I maun sab nicht and day, 
It's ta'en frae me my bonnie lad, 

And sent him far away. 
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FAIR ROSE, THE MANIAC OF ELDERSLIE. 

Air — Gaelic Melody. 

In yon lonp kirkyard the deep snaw drifted, 
And heavy tufts were falling frae ilka tree, 
Cauld sleety shoVrs round the auld kirk skifted, 
Shiv'ring, cauld lies the Rose of Elderslie. 
To yon lowly grave the fair one wandered, 
She whispered, Jamie, Jamie speak to me, 
Tell me, is it true, in death you're sunder'd, 
Nae mair to see your Rose of Elderslie ? 

Your Rose of Elderslie, 

Your Rose of Elderslie ; 
Tell me, is it true, in death you're sunder'd, 
Nae mair to see your Rose of Elderslie ? 

I came, in the Spring, wi' the bonnie blossom, 
Syne a* the sweet flow'rs that summer could gie, 
Then Autumn rended this heart and bosom, 
And lane is your ain Rose of Elderslie. 
This is not true, that death's ta'en ye frae me ; 
Yes, we'll wed in the bonnie month of May. 
But Death nipt the rose ! side by side wi' Jamie, 
The cauld clay haps the Rose of Elderslie. 

The Rose of Elderslie, 

The Rose of Elderslie, 
But death nipt the Rose, side by side wi' Jamie, 
The cauld clajr haps the Rose of Elderslie. 
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THE MEADS 0' WALKINSHAW. 

Air— "The hills o' Galloway" 

This song is complimentary; and although the name has not 
the poetry that might be desired, still it has often been the means 
of awakening pieces that had to receive names of more poetic 
sound than that of Isabel. 

The Summer's come wi' gowden claes, 
To busk wi* flowers our earthly ba' ; 
The lambs they bleat their gratefu' praise, 
Amang the Meads o' Walkinshaw. 
Come, taste the Summer's verdant glow, 
And scented sweets o'er Moss-side ,vale ; 
We'll pu' the posie as we go, 
True pledge o' thee, sweet Isabel. 

The Summer's come wi' gowden claes, &c. 

The violets, like thy bonnie e'en, 
Sae coaxing wi' their am'rous blue ; 
The daisies, like thy lips sae keen, 
I've kissed in May, when wat wi' dew. 
Thy cheeks are like the rose's blush, 
Where bees their honey sweetly draw, 
Or like yon blooming briery bush, 
Wi' crimson blooms, in Walkinshaw. 

The Summer's come wi* gowden claes, &c. 

Thy brow the Meadow-Queen transcends, 
4 living posie in thyseV, 
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The graceful lilj, when it bends, 
G?es half the grace o' Isabel. 
Nae witch, or fairy o* the dell, 
That skipt at Blackston's crested ha', 
Could trip sae light as Isabel, 
When shar'd wi' me in Walkinshaw. 

The Summer s come wi* gowden claes, &c. 

Well sing, and rove o'er dell and knowe, 
Where Barnford's rippling waters fa' ; 
While this gold-thread beats, 111 mind the tow 
That made thee mine, at Walkinshaw. 

The Summer's come wi' gowden claes, 
To busk wi' flowers our earthly ba' ; 
The lambs they bleat their gratefu' praise, 
Amang the Meads o' Walkinshaw. 



GLENFIELD-LEA.* 
Air—" Lea Rig.' 



»> 



Now Autumn tints wi* gowd the plain, 
And wee birds hap frae ilka tree, 
! come and spend a day our lane, 
And taste the sweets o' Glenfield-lea. 

• This Song was written by the Author supposing himself to 
be in the place of his " beloved fair," answering the former 
Sang, " W&lkinshaw." In short, it is an answer to that song. 
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Cer Fulton's knqwes, where wild flowers grow, 
And clear springs feit'ring frae the linn, 
And o'er the cliffs the clear streams row, 
Beneath the braes the burnies rin. 

Now Autumn tints wi'gowd the plain, Ac. 

Oh, haste and see yon soaring lark, 
His wings sae sweetly wat wi' dew, 
How straight he mounts o'er Thornly Park, 
Celestial clouds ha's wading through. 
Blest bird ! he's at the heavenly gate, 
His willing off'ring sang to gie, 
Then learn a seraph's note, syne wait 
And sing it o'er on Glenfield-lea. 

Now Autumn tints wi' gowd the plain, &c. 

The mavis, down in Lounsdale wood, 
His sweet love, to his mate, he tells 
In sacred notes, he sings aloud, 
Awak'ning echoes in the dells. 
The Untie sings his ling ring notes — 
The music swells frae bird and bee ; 
And sweetly thrill yon hillside cots, 
The rural bliss o' Glenfield-lea. 

Now Autumn tints wi' gowd the plain, &c. 

We'll wander down yon brambly glens, 
When silver moon relieves the sun, 
Reflecting shadows in the fens 
And tow'ring heights o' Craigie Linn, 
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We'll listen to the corn-craik's strain, 
To rumbling surges echoing free, 
Li murmurs hissing down the plain, 
Then bounding back frae Glenfield-lea. 

Now Autumn tints wi* gowd the plain, &c 

The gowden fields, in silent notes, 
Invite the calm and balmy still, 
The rip'ning fruit, the wheat and oats, 
Draw praise to Him the barns that fill. 
The minstrel sings his evening song, 
While gratefu' tears start frae his e'e, 
Ye Fates ! till time wi' me is gone, 
Grant sweet retreats in Glenfield-lea. 

Now Autumn tints wi' gowd the plain, 
And wee birds hap frae ilka tree, 
! come and spend a day our lane, 
And taste the sweets o' Glenfield-lea* 



LOVE AND FREEDOM.* 

Air — "Calm dewy morning!' 

My love she is fairest o> ony, 

She smiles aye sae kindly and free, 

* This Song is an effusion of the author's to his Iadye-Iove. 
It was written in 1 848, when John Mitchell and other patriots 
were contending for that freedom that the Gagging Bill extin- 
guished only for a time, it is hoped. When those embers that 
are smouldering in the north and east of Europe will break forth 
in one stupendous blaze, and will not stop till tyranny is con- 
sumed in its Europe-spread conflagration. 
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When parting, she said, my ain Johnnie 
Ye maun aye think kindly o' me. 
The tears hae bedew'd a* her bosom, 
A bosom as fair as the snaw, 
Nae gowan or lily in blossom 
Are near to its whiteness ava. 

1 maun gang far awa' frae my dearie, 

The foe and the tyrant maun fa' ; 

Our country's sair crushed and eerie, 

And the great for themselves mak' the law. 

A strong arm should be raised for the helpless, 

Freedom shall help yet wi' twa ; 

They that Right seek shall surely be scaithless, 

When Freedom her trumpet shall blaw. 

Then I'll come back to my dearie, 
Ere the dew show'rs on Spring's grass will fa', 
Then ye'll sing when no dangers are near ye, 
Wi' Johnnie, that lang was awa. 
We'll sing o' auld Scotia and Freedom, 
O' freedom to o'erspread earth's ba', 
For tyrants, nae langer we need them, 
And Right's might can sure make them fa*. 

Then we'll roam in auld Scotia our countrie, 
Pu' blae-berries, craw-berries, and a', 
Pu' the slae, and the haw, and the bountrie — 
Ne'er parting while life's breath shall draw. 
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THE LAIRD 0' THE LOUDONS. 

Air — Original. 

This song is founded on the tradition of Iting Johnnie Faa. 
The Author thinks it has this anomaly : Gipsies have often been 
blamed forj stealing children, but never, until his Muse threw 
down the idea, did he know that gipsies stole a bride. 

The Laird o* the Loudons has mirth in his ha's, 
He's wedding a dochter of the Gipsy King Faa's, 
To her he's sent jewels, and siller beside — 
The hour has arrived, and he waits for his bride. 

The Laird o' the Loudons has wail in his ha's, 
And its no for his siller, his jewels, or braws ; 
His warders they search, his heralds they ride — 
For Ranald, the gipsy, is off with his bride. 

They searched the Loudons, they sounded alarms, 
But Nina sleeps soundly on young Ranald's arms ; 
But waes for the Laird, nae sleep can he bide — 
It's no manly to weep, yet he weeps for his bride. 

His bearing was lofty, but now it is low, 
His manner was haughty, now humbl'd in woe ; 
His retainers retreat, and his kinsmen they chide, 
But retirement he's sought for to weep for his bride. 
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THE PAISLEY LASS. 



Air— "Bank o' Clyde?* 



This song was composed with great labour and care, and al 
last presented to the subject of it. She received it graciously, 
and modestly said it had this fault — of over-rating her beauty. 
But at this distant time, the Author thinks he is not able to 
over-rate her beauty and other personal accomplishments. 



Fair Moss-side woods were decked gay, 
The dewy meads Ant fragrance far, 
The lintie sang sae wantonly, 
The lark sang cheerio in the air. 
'Neath a spreading tree I shelter'd near, 
An angel tript soft o'er the grass, 
Diana whisper d in mine ear — 
See Beauty's queen — the Paisley lass. 

Her light hair wav'd, her high-arch'd brow- 
Her eyes, like diamonds, sparkling light ; 
Her cheeks, like roses, fragrant blow — 
Her skin the lily's dazzling white. 
Her light scarf threw her shape in sight — 
Mercy's angel, come to free distress, 
Or Aurora, cloth'd in aether bright, 
Might well admire the Paisley lassu 
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Oh ! had I India's diamond mine, 
Or Victoria's famous Koh-i-noor — 
The treasur'd heaps that seas confine, 
Or California's envied ore ; 
Or I made Russia's pompous Czar, 
And diadein'd crowns my hand to pass — 
I'd dash them down, my robes I'd tear, 
And bend before the Paisley lass. 



She soon came up ; " Oh, beauteous maid !" 
Like Phebe walking in the air, 
I cried, and left my hiding shade — 
" Sure beauty ne'er was seen before !" 
"Young man," she said, 'Hhy flattering spare "- 
Her blushes play'd, her eyes confess, 
Whate'er she said, I heard no more — 
My arms entwin'd the Paisley lass. 



Ne'er miser hugg'd his hoarded store. 
Ne'er bandit sipp'd his nectar wine, 
Than pressing fast her I adore, 
Her balmy lips I press'd tq. mine. 
To have such sweets, O Love, sublime ! 
Ye lovers, high fill up the glass, 
And drink it off and lose no time, 
I've woo'd and won the Paisley lass. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 
Air — " True born sons of Levi." 

When August's gentle breeze was blawing, 
Weel laden ships to crowd Leith road, 
" The Scotia " to Leith quay was drawing, 
She had been six lang years abroad. 
The bonny lassies came a' crowding, 
But there was one outstript them far, 
She ran aboard when they're unloading — 
It was Leith Walk's sweet Morning Star ! 

She modestly spoke to the master, 

While o'er her cheeks her curls a* flew, 

And o'er her neck o' alabaster, 

Like the queen o' morning breaking through. 

" May Sandy Murray sail wi' you, sir ? 

Or lies he in a land afar ? 

Oh, tell ! oblige me if you do, sir ? 

For lonely is his Morning Star !" 

" Oh ! Sandy Murray has wed a princess, 
She's black's a slae — queen o' Japan ; 
If he's your lad, iwish him success — 
I'm sure he is a false young man." 
She wrung her hands in deep emotion ; 
Were Diana passing in her car, 
Or Neptune drawn to rule the ocean, 
They'd pause to see the Morning Star. 
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She glanc'd, the captain had Sandy's feature- 
She kens his dimple and a scar, 
To his arms she flew — human nature ! 
For Sandy kiss'd his Morning Star. 

She says, young men should drap their leein', 
No make their lasses' hearts to break ; 
He says, My love, be forgeein*, 
It was just a yarn I tried to make. 
His ship was left wi' the supercargo — 
Now drink their healths, each jolly tar ; 
In a splendid mansion, o'er at Largo, 
He's anchored wi' his Morning Star.* 



THERE'S SOMETHING IN THY E'E t MARY. 
Air — "/ am gaun awa, lassie. 
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This song, through some circumstance or other, was sung in 
the presence of the subject of it ; she broke loose in temper, ask- 
ing what right the author had to make songs on any one ? The 
author meekly answered, that " it was a misfortune that bards' 
acquaintances were always the subjects of their Muses' attacks ;" 
and that " something in her e'e was the cause " It is needless 
to say, that she requested a copy, and as needless to add, that 
one was presented and inscribed to her. 

* This song is wholly an invention of the Muse, and was wrote 
by request of the Author's son, while residing in Edinburgh. 
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There's something in thy e'e, Mary, 
There's something in thy e'e, Mary, 
And uncontroll'd, my thoughts to hold, 
A 9 centring turn to thee, Mary. 

The sweet rose on thy cheek, Mary, 
The lily on thy neck, Mary, 
Thy bosom fair to mine's sent care, 
Wi* something frae thy e'e, Mary. 

Yestreen, when by the burn, Mary, 
My thoughts to thee did turn, Mary, 
When a' the flow'rs 'neath evening cow'rs, 
Their parting whispered yours, Mary. 

The something in thy e'e, Mary, 
Gi'es thrilling thoughts to me, Mary ; 
The sun's clear light, and moonbeams bright, 
Are a' eclips'd in thee, Mary. 



As Willie sang his love o' Mary, 
Lounsdale rang and echoed, Mary, 
A beauteous maid tript frae a shad 
She's at his side — it was his Mary. 



Unseen by a', he met his Mary, 

He threw his arms around his Mary ; 

'Mid flow'rs and bow'rs sweet flew the hours, 

And love beams frae the e'e o' Mary, 
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THE EMIGRANT'S WISH. 

Air — "Logan Braes." 

This simple song was presented by the Author to one of his 
fellow-workers, who was going. from Paisley to New Jersey. It 
was composed, written, and presented in one meal-hour. 

Ye Paisley lads and lassies dear, 
In absence shed for me the tear ; 
111 love you dear, while breath I draw, 
When distant in America. 

a 

Farewell to Scotland's glens and rills, 
And, now we part, my heart it fills, 
On a foreign clime the tears will fa* — 
In Jersey, in America. 

When met to welcome the new year, 
Oh, speak of those who lov'd you dear, 
And aye will love, though far awa 
In Freedom's home — America. 

The train it starts — the ship will ride — 
And you I leave, and bonny Clyde ; 
Oh, pray propitious winds to blaw, 
And waft me to America. 
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WALLACE'S VOW. 

Air— "Blue bells o 9 Scotland." 

Dark, gath'ring clouds sank 'neath the western horizon, 
When a tall youth approach'd, stern hate mark'd his 

brow, 
And he groan'd, as his fix'd eyes to heav'n were raising, 
My dear Caledonia! thy Wallace shall vow ! 

Dear Scotland! proud Edward desires to oppress thee, 
His minions are sent to the banks of sweet Ayr ; 
Haste, make thy swords gleam — let not tyrants dis- 
tress thee ! 
Thy Wallace shall free thee, this vow I now swear. 

My poor bleeding Scotland ! the cutkoo, for shelter, 
Leaves India's balm'd fragrance to sing on thy shore ; 
While dastard usurpers now make thee to welter — 
Thy once blooming sons now sleep low in their gore. 

The eagle retires to a home in thy mountains, 
The dew-lark, in freedom, sings sweet in thy glens, 
The gold-spangl'd trout dances free in thy fountains, 
The doe, hart, and roe bound in peace to thy dens. 

Then on, on, ye Scots ! heed not terror degrading — 
Shall dogs touch the lamb when the dam's bleating 

near ? 
Shall tyrants tha red lion's den be invading— 
Enchaining the brood, when the etaon^ ox&* *x& ^Qasstsfc. 
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No, No! cried the youth, and his arm high he raised, 
And he grasp'd his great sword, unnumber'd he's slain, 
Then Scotia stood free ! she smiled, wondered, and 

gazed — 
And Bannockburn proved that his vow was not vain. 

Then, quick, strike your harps, ye bards, Caledonia ! 
See, Freedom is weeping 'neath tyranny's chain ; 
Stand firm to thy rights, thy armour haste on ye, 
That freedom that conquer'd can conquer again ! 



IRISH NATIONAL SONG. 

Air— "Tutti, tutti." 

Freedom is not sleeping now \ 
Liberty has pledg'd her vow — 
Tyranny shall shortly bow — 

Wrong'd Ireland shall be free. 
Time has been that found thee strong, 
Right stood forth and conquer'd Wrong, 
Patience suffers far too long — 

Thy sons begin to see. 

Freedom is not sleeping now, &c. 

Kings who got thy rights for gold, 
Princes whose hearts'-blood were cold, 
Tyrants bought, and cowards sold 
Thy spotless liberty. 
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Rise ye ! Let the Saxon see — 
Ireland wills and shall be free ; 
Happy make, and happy be — 
First favour'd of the three. 

Freedom is not sleeping now, &c. 

Australasia, nurse each son — 
ShackTd, though no harm hath done — 
John Mitchell ! Erin's loved one, 

Thy Erin groans for thee ! 
The shamrock wears a deeper green, 
Its white flower steep'd in blood hath been, 
By cowards and foul tyrants mean, 

Who stain liberty's tree. 

Freedom is not sleeping now, &c. 

Scotia looks our wounds, and says — 
She'll invoke her Wallace days — 
To our aid her thistle raise, 

Till tyrants bow the knee. 
The crushed rose will bloom again, 
And from her bosom, in disdain, 
Tear useless weeds — designing men, 

Crush 'neath Democracy. 

Freedom is not sleeping now, &c. 

Forth then, ye bold Irish brave ! 
The crimson banner proudly wave ! 
Tara's sons will own no slave, 
But owns Equality. 
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Ireland, for her Irish sons, 
Dearly bought — at last right wons — 
God of heaven ! while time runs, 
Protect Fraternity I 

Freedom is not sleeping now ! 
Liberty has pledg'd her vow — 
Tyranny shall shortly bow — 

Wrong'd Ireland shall be free. 



BONNIE ANNIE. 
Air — " The blooming heather. 



>? 



Twas bonnie June, the yellow broom 
Hung o'er the braes sae sweet and balmy, 
The sun was down, but clear the moon 
Shone on the face o' bonnie Annie. 

She lightly tript alang the mair, 
To keep her tryst, and meet wi' Jamie ; 
She thochtless sang, My heart is sair, 
Oh, Jamie comes na to his Annie. 

Twas bonnie June, &c. 

Vain the bloom adorns the knowe, 
And vainly is the heather blooming, 
And summer vain her sweets may throw, 
To welcome him that isna coming. 

Twas bonnie June, &c. 
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" Your heart is sair, and near to break," 
Cried Jamie, hid among the bushes, 
He sprang — his arms are round her neck, 
Embraced her in a shower o' kisses. 
'Twas bonnie June, &c. 

He slyly said, "Your heart I'll mend" — 
And prest her hand baith saft and cannie — 
The day he set, to kirk they bend, 
And Jamie's wedded bonnie Annie. 
'Twas bonnie June, &c. 

And aye since syne, if random's freak 
May vex sweet Annie wi' its misses, 
He flings his arms around her neck, 
And soothes her cares wi' welcome kisses. 



WHY SPEED SO FAST THIS SUMMER MORN? 

Air — " Rolling in the dewS' 

* 

Why speed so fast this summer morn, my pretty fair 

maid? 
Light flows thy curls o'er thy pure white lily skin ; 
"I'm gaun to meet my Johnnie, he comes frae California, 
I maun be down in Greenock when the ship comes in." 

A simple maiden maun ye be, my. pretty fair maid ! 
The guiles o' this world I wish ye ne'er to ken, 
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To think that your Johnnie would leave rich California, 
Oh, stay frae gaun to Greenock, for his ship's come in. 

Rich is this casket, and take it, my lovely Jean, 
And countless its riches, to last our life to rin — 
I'm your lover Johnnie, I'm hame frae California, 
And I have come frae Greenock, when the ship cam in. 

Now happiness and wealth doth crown Johnnie and his 

fair bride, 
The waves of adversity may dash but never win : 
He looks in her lovely face, and saftly says wi' kindly 

grace — 
Ye needna gang to Greenock, for the ship's come in. 



A SOLDIER LAY ON THE BATTLE GROUND. 

Air — Original. 

A soldier lay on the battle ground, 

No pillow but his shield, 
His blood was oozing from a wound, 

And stain'd the battle field. 

* 

Dark was the night, and cold the ground, 

And yet the soldier lay ; 
He took a napkin to his wound, 

To wipe the blood away. 
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He loos'd his helmet from his head, 

Down to the ground it fell; 
He, losing strength, a prayer said — 

'Twas one for Isabel. 

We little think whence help may come — 

Who ever pray'd in vain ? 
Who's there ! 'tis Isabel alone — 

She sought him o'er the plain. 

His manly voice she knew it well, 

She clasp'd him in her arms, 
They kiss'd — their tears together fell — 

She bore him from all harms, 

She tended him till strong he grew, 

He'll go to war no more — 
For now they live in Scotland true, 

And left Corunna's shore. 



THE FOG-CLAD BRAES OF ARTHUR'S-SEAT. 

Air—" Braes o' BustyS 

O'er thy fog-clad braes, sweet Arthurs-seat, 
Where Holyrood in sombre state, 
To Saint Anthony's, in calm retreat, 

I've wander'd wi' my dearie, 0. 
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And oft we climb'd the Hunter's hill, 
'Mang broomy knowes, when calm and still, 
Ne'er thocht o' hame, till evening fell, 

Out o'er the Wells o' Weary, O. 

And oft for May morn's early dew, 
Deep in the vale, where violets grew — .. 
While high the lark above us flew, 

And sang his notes sae cheerie, (X 
Now dull is meadow, craig, and grange, 
And lonely now I'm left to range, 
Oh, cruel Death ! thou mad'st the change, 

And jobb'd me of my dearie, O. 

And to a vast eternity, 

Where Mind from Matter is made free, 

Bright angels guarding, usher'd thee 

To sweet rest to the weary, O. 
Down from thy spotless purity 
Look, and thy lover's wand'rings see.; 
Ne'er, till cauld death this care will free, 

Shall I forget my dearie, 0. 



YE MINSTRELS, A' YOUR HARPS YEXL 

STRING, 

Air — "Guid nicht, and joy he wV ye a',' 9 
Ye minstrels, a' your harps yell string, 
Ye shepherds, a' your pipes ye'll blaw, 
Ye bards, assistance gie to sing 
A guid new year unto us a'. 
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Here are we met, in social glee, 
Companions of the year that's run, 
And hope mankind the same may be, 
Link'd hand and heart, in Tifty-one. 

Let butch'ring Austria sharp his sword, 

And race and rin o'er German ground; /0£^ ■ 

Let Russia, wi' his barb'rous horde, AT^s^&cA 

And perjured princes, take his stand. 

Their time is short, it's plain to see, 

They've wrang'd their neighbours far owre lang; 

All men, like brethren, should agree, 

That Peace may reign in 'Fifty-one. 

And here's that Freedom o'er our globe, 
May, smiling, look on every shore, 
And meekly, in her flowing robe, 
Inspire mankind to fight no more. 
Oh ! that the Pen may be the sword ! 
The Printing press may be the gun ! 
Then Peace and Love will well afford 
To bless the birth of 'Fifty-one. 

Ye princes, when "all nations" meet, 
Oh ! speak of Peace compar'd wi' War; 
We own "Industry" is a treat, 
But saving blood surpasses far. 
Then some years longer ye may reign, 
Sweet peace is the Almighty's plan, 
You cannot lose, you're sure to gain, 
Tho' only tried in 'Fifty-one. 
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Companions, now, jour glasses fill, 

A welcome toast we now propose, 

In frolic's mirth, misfortune's ill, 

In Nature's garden, there's a rose. 

Yes, Woman, she the fairest flow'r, 

And crowning gem, adorning man ; 

We'll toil, tho' dark'ning clouds should lowV, 

Jf they but smile in 'Fifty-one. 

Ye minstrels, a' your harps yell string, &c. 



WHAT'S A' THE STEER, JEANIE ? 

This version of " What's a* the steer," is purely domestic, 
and descriptive of the return of the husband, who had been on 
"tramp." "Davie," a shoemaker, used to be welcomed on such 
occasions by a " little circle " giving kind welcomes. The au- 
thor, in such parties, could be as happy as any of them, with the 
exception of " Jeanie.' 

What's a' the steer, Jeanie ? what's a* the steer ? 

Davie he has landed, and soon he will be here. 

Gang, bring the neighbours in, assemble every ane, 

For we will hae a canty spring, and welcome Davie 
hame ! 

Bring Jamie Cooper in, 
Bring Matthew, and bring Tarn, 
For we will hae a cantie spring, 
And welcome Davie hame. 

What's a' the steer, Jeanie? what's a' the steer? 
Davie he's come back again, we'll never separate mair ; 
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And canty nights we a 1 will pass, sae cheery at our 

wark, 
And we will a' as happy be as summer's morning lark. 

Then dance, ye lassies, dance, 
Sing, ye laddies, sing, 
We will hae a canty spring, 
And welcome Davie hame. 

What's a' the steer, Jeanie ? what's a' the steer ? 
Davie he's come back again, I'm sure ye needna speer, 
And a' the pickle gear we hae, barely nature's share, 
Now Davie's come, at hame to stay, we'll soon hae 
plenty mair. 

G'wa, bring your Sarah o'er, 
And kindly Mistress Hughes, 
Stand nae langer there and glow'r, 
Qfi, haste, and spread the news ! 



DIRGE 

On William Shanks, Esq., of Johnstone, 
who died from home. 

Air— An old Goslic Melody. 

Mr. William Shanks, of Johnstone, was one of the pastors of 
the Baptist Church, Paisley. He died in Paisley, after leaving 
Johnstone, for his usual Meeting on Sabbath morning, as de- 
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scribed in these verses. He was a man of unexampled virtues. 
His simplicity of manners and warmth of heart won him friend- 
ship that survive him. 

" He had no enemies." 

Cauld and deep is the snaw, 

And cauld the winds that blaw, 
My Willie has gane frae me this morning, 

And sair, sair I mane, 

Since my Willie he is gane — 
! Willie, you are lang in returning. 

O ! haste ye to the gate, 

A messenger there wait, 
An ill omen — my heart is upturning, 

For I see by his gait, 

That unhappy is my fate, 
! dinna be lang in returning. 

The messenger has said, 

" Your Willie low is laid, 
Nae langer mankind he's adorning ; 

In cauld death he's laid, 

Upon a stranger's bed, 
To thee nae mair he's returning." 

But I will tend the grave, 

And see the lang grass wave, . 
His virtue's in my bosom a* burning ; 

Nae langer I'll see here, 

My Willie I lo'e dear, 
But we'll meet on the resurrection morning. 
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WILL YE GANG TO RASHILEE ? 

Air — Original. 

Will ye gang to Rashilee, 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary ? 

My heart aye thine, and hand I'll gie, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

I hae nae gear, I hae nae land, 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary ; 

And wealth was ne'er at my command, 

My ain dearest Mary. 

Tou may get ane mair high and grand, 

To boast o' birth, and rank, and land, 

But mair loving heart, or willing hand, 

Can ne'er embrace thee, Mary ! 

Bright shines the sun o'er Rashilee, 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary ; 

But dim his rays, if wanting thee, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

The lark ascending there on high, 

Sweetest Mary, dearest Mary ; 

His qui v 'ring notes bound frae the sky, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

Around and 'neath, sweet warblers cry, 

'Mang shady woods, where sweet notes vie, 

There blissful live, our time will fly — 

Then haste wi' me, dear Mary ! 

0, what is a' this world can gie, 
Sweetest Mary, tiniest 'Nforj \ 
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Riches may tak wings and flee, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

Some liae land that ne'er hae love. 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary ! 

Frae pounds and pence they canna move, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

Their riches is their golden grove, 

The miser's heart wi* love ne'er strove ; 

Gie them their trash — by a' above ! 

Ye shall be mine, my Mary ! 

Her heart it beat, she thocht nae wrang, 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary ! 

She whispered, Yes ; he cried, We'll gang, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

Love ! that gem few Kings can wear, 

Sweetest Mary, kindest Mary, 

'Tis a sweet tale few Princes hear, 

My ain dearest Mary ! 

And now they are to ithers dear, 

Contentment's lot is happy cheer ; 

And now they live in love sincere — 

He's won the heart o' Mary ! 



JACOBITE SONG. 
Air — "Bonnie house o r Airlie" 
Why wander at e'en, alane o'er the green ? 
And oh ! ye seem lanely and eerie — 
And stranger ye seem, tho' prince-like thy mien, 
Our hills maun be cauld, bleak, and droaxve \ 
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Dear madam, he said, to come I am glad — 
I've wished for this lang, late, and earlie ; 
I ken thee, she cried, that star 'neath thy plaid 
Bespeaks me to welcome Prince Charlie. 

But haste ye, and come, my ha' make thy home— 

Your safeguard shall be the Clan Ronald ; 

And proudly they'll own, I with thee will roam, 

Find a true friend in Flora M'Donald. 

For Scotland's a' wrang, she suffers sair and lang, 

Our rights they hae ta'en frae us fairlie ; 

The hale countrie's sang, where'er ye may gang, 

Is — Restore us our rights, wi' Prince Charlie ! 

She followed him down, thro' every glen and town, 

The clansmen they gathered richt cheerie, 

At Preston sae lown, the foe was cut down, 

And their bones lie at rest wi' the wearie. 

It gaed to George's ear, that Charlie was near, 

Great sujns he offered not sparlie ; 

Thy mem'ry,* Scotland dear, let far nations hear, 

Thou honour'd thysel' and thy Charlie ! 

• It will ever redound to the honour of Scottish character and 
sympathy, that although George offered the sum of "Thirty 
thousand pounds for Charlie's capture," though his haunts were 
well known, no one took the bribe ; and while he was a lonely 
wanderer among the wilds of Glengarry, ragged and hungry, he 
appeared before one of George's chiefs, begging for " a bit of 
bread, and clothes ;" that chief, touched by his too apparent dis- 
tress and want, supplied both, and allowed him to go. These 
say much for Scotland's "Honour" and Memory, and justly 
deserve being recorded — 

" To Scotland's Memory teas? 
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TLL.TAK YE FRAE THE MILL. 

Air — " Wliy left I my hame." 

O, Mary dear, awake, . 
The sun beams Stanley lea, 
The lambs are on the brake, 
The warblers on the tree ; 
The flow'rs peep frae the dew — 
A' Nature's calm and still, 
Like the morn that I met jou, 
When coming frae the mill 

O, Mary dear, awake, 
The modest meadow-queen, 
And lily, near the lake, 
O'ershading vernal green ; 
The primrose's tearful eye 
Droops near Gleniffer's rill, * 
Thourt seen in them, I sigh, 
Thy coming frae the mill. 

0, Mary dear, awake, 
Thy image haunts my mind, 
No time nor place can shake 
Love's secret sweets, confin'd, 
Lie rankling in my breast, 
Nae draught nor drug can kill, 
Wi* love, thine eye it cuist, 
When coming frae the mill. 
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0, Mary dear, awake, 
It's bonnie balmy June, 
To flow'ry meads we'll take, 
Hear the lark's sweet voice attune, 
Feath'ry minstrels, singing soft, 
Wi' Nature's finish'd skill, 
Mind, as they soar aloft, 
Thy coming frae the milL 

Dear Johnnie, I'm awake, 
My slumbers thou canst steal, 
Man has a power to take, 
What women would conceal ; 
My heart, Oh ! take, it's thine, 
And every vow fulfil ; 
Dear Mary, since thou rt mine, 
I'll tak thee frae the mill. 

Were man to man as kind 
As was designed to be, 
On earth you then would find 
Love, Peace, and Unity ; 
Now, happily and gay, 
They climb life's weary hill, 
They often bless the day 
He took her frae the mill 
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BONNIE, BONNIE BLOOMS THE HEATHER. 
ku-^Mj heather hOUJ 1 

BoyyiE, bonnie bk>om3 the Heather wi' it's blossom 

if red, 
Ifang its manj blossom'd acres, our fathers hare hid, 

Yet stronger thej came forth, then tyranny it fled — 
I like the bonnie heather that blooms so red. 
There stoops the mountain eagle, nor dreads the flash- 
ing fluid, 
It has welcomed the Saxon, the Celt, and the Druid — 
It bloom'd while they liv'd, and blooms o'er their 

dead, 
I like the bonnie heather that blooms so red. 

Bonnie, bonnie grows the Thistle wi' its blossom so red, 
Its head it waves to Freedom on the mountain side, 
Sheds blushes o'er the graves where freemen are laid — 
I like the bonnie thistle that blooms so red. 
When retired to the meadow, or the lonely glen, 
The thrifty bee, for labour aye lights on its stem, 
Tho thistle yields sweet treasures 'neath its tiny little 

tread — 
I like tho bonnie thistle that blooms so red. 

But the Gowan is nature's fairest queen, 

Wi* its bonnie crimson tints, peeps thro' the white and 

groen, 
Like spangles on the meadows to tinge the mountain 

side, 
Oh, is it Nature's fancy, the crimson red? 
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No, Nature never fancies to hae nae hue but red 
But Tyrant usurpers bribe strength to their side ; 
Give nature her effort, let no man forbid — 
Heather, Thistle, Gowan, flourish for ever in red I 



'TWAS JUNE, AND EARLY MORNING. 
Air--" JTaicKft' o 1 the FauW 

'Twas June, and early morning, 

When Nature's sweet to view, 

The bonnie sun adorning, 

Frae flow'rs sweet fragrance drew ; 

I met my love amang the dew, 

And sair her tears did fa', 

Her heart was fu', I sigh'd, " Adieu, 

This day I gang awaV 



>» » 



Ter faither taunts, and ca's me poor, 

Yer mither casts her head, 

Yer brither says, he'll no endure, 

Yin o' a lowly trade. 

To wed thee, Jeanie, dearest love, 

My riches are sae sma' — 

But I'll win the gear their hearts to move, 

O'er in Australia. 

H 
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Keep up your heart when I am far, 

And dry thy falling tear, 

HI dig the mine, 111 seek the bar, 

And bring it to my dear. 

For Fortune gies the frugal wealth, 

And gowd he never saw — 

I'll come again, if spared in health, 

Back frae Australia. 



Let every lass cheer up her heart, 

Unto the lads' be true ; 

If Love but rule, though forc'd to part, 

They'll never need to rue ; 

For Johnnie he's come back again, 

He's boucht a coach fu' braw — 

They spend the wealth on Scotia's plain, 

Won in Australia. 



Her faither never gies his taunts, 

Her mither ne'er looks sour, 

Her brither never gies them daunts, 

And never ca's them poor. 

The gowd has made them reconcil'd, 

Nae langer now they thraw — 

She's "Lady" daubed, he's "Esquire" styled, 

" Late of Australia/' 
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'FIFTY-TWO. 

Air — "Quid nicht, and joy bewi'ye a\" 

CoMPAifiONs, sit ye round the board, 
To sing the song that was propos'd, 
And raise your voice, and swell the chord, 
A new year trips, the old has clos'd. 
Let drunkards drink their worship's drinks, 
Let Tot'lers drink their wat'ry dew, 
Here's to the man that Acts and Thinks ! 
We'll need his aid in 'Fifty-two. 

We've seen the Exhibition o'er, 
" Industry " smiled, and said 'twas grand ; 
We've seen brave Kossuth on our shore, 
We reach'd to him the welcome hand. 
He's gone for our young Brother's aid, 
The perjur'd monarchs to subdue — 
God guides his heart, don't be afraid, 
He'll come again in 'Fifty-two. 

Let France's brainless, crownless thing, 
Poor Paris siege, by Martial Law — 
Foul forge on man ! mock mimic king ! 
The scorn of Europe thou shaJt draw ! 
The Pope may bless, and Russia plan, 
Or bankrupt Austria join thy crew, 
But learn, thou perjur'd son of Ham, 
That Freedom lives in Tftftj-Vws. 
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See Mazzini in his corner shade ! 
He ponders in his mighty brain — 
To Freedom's pile the embers laid, 
He blows the spark to Freedom's flame ! 
Then hasten round, thou summer sun ! 
Fan the fairest flower that ever grew ; 
For Freedom's jubilee's begun — 
The tyrant's terror — 'Fifty-two ! 



THEY TELL ME FOR TO GANG ABROAD. 
Air — " The morn is the day I gang awa\" 

They tell me for to gang abroad, 
And win great riches o'er the sea ; 
My friends are gaun, sair griefs they load, 
For lonely now they're leaving me. 

Whaur could I see the thistle grow 
Sae sweet as on its native throne ? 
To gentle breezes waving low — 
How can I leave thee, Caledon ! 

O, Caledon ! dear native shore ! 
■. Our fathers bled to keep thee free ; , 
They sought not gold, content their store, 
Then Caledon my home shall \>q. 
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Then o'er thy heather I will roam, 
Where gowans tint thy dewy lea ; 
Thou land of song ! the minstrel's home ! 
I ne'er could love a home but thee. 

When time shall seek my latest lay, 
Then let me sing it o'er thy hills, 
Where bounding woodlands sweetly play, 
To echo frae thy bonnie rills. 

Let Peruvians dig for diamonds deep, 
Let Australia have its wealth for me, 
Leave California gold to keep — 
But Caledon, my home shall be. 
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POEMS. 



THE FIRST SHILLING. 

A TALE. 

Our Scottish roads are bonny roads, 

Enticing strangers back ; 
For balm j scents, from flowering pods, 

There's none come near Leith Walk. 

There fragrance charges a' the air, 
From many a nurs'ry flower ; 

There oft the oppress'd forget their care, 
And spend a healthful hour. 

The green grass once grew to the edge, 

No pavement then to span ; 
Far past the toll, a well-set hedge, 

Till near to Leith it ran. 

Well, 'neath this hedge, for many a year, 

'Tis known to many a one, 
In summer's light, and winter's drear, 

There sat a beggar-man. 
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He ask'd no alms from passers by, 

But ply'd his stocking thread, 
But, if you gave, his grateful eye 

Spoke more than words e'er said. 

Poor man ! he wrought, though now he begs, 

But quarrying out a stone — 
It fell — his ancles, knees, and legs 

Were shattered to the bone. 

The quarrymen, with anxious care, 

Assisted while he lay ; 
But working men can little spare, 

Yet helping eVry day. 

When Robert Hay — that was the name 

Of their neighbour cripple man — 
Grew strong in health, though poor and lame— 

For him devis'd a plan. 

Subscrib'd for him a sort of car, 

And by a dog 'twas drawn, 
And from Leith Walk, it was not far, 

To hurle home at dawn. 

The Hailes Quarry he had left, 

With poverty his fate, 
To Morocco's Close he then did shift, 

At head of Canongate. 
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Two daughters and a loving wife, 

Long tidy were and clean, 
Now brought to battle out a life, 

Though hard enough, not mean. 

If some think shame to work for bread, 

How many must to beg I 
How those endure, to keep life's thread* 

Who use not limb or leg I 

And Mrs. Hay was one of those 

Who fretted discontent ; 
Forgetting, in the thorn that grows, 

Are pretty blossoms sent* 

But Robert was of higher thought, 
Far stronger than his frame, 

He knew that others low were brought, 
And now he was the sam«. ' 

And thus it was, when Saturday — 
That doubles poor folks' care — 

Some little extras bye to lay, 
For Sabbath's humble share. 

" Dear wife," he said, and as he spoke, 
Soft words conceal'd his sorrow, 

In hollow voice, that sickness broke, 
" No crust is left for morrow I " 
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" I must be hurled to the bound, 

Where no one dare molest — 
If in the city begging found; 

We'll only be distress'd." 

Then, quick their tears began to flow, 
They thought of years long past — 

When toiling brought them healthful glow, 
Now beggars made at last. 

Then down the stair he clamb'ring went, 

She helps him best she can ; 
He's in the car — the quarrier's sent — 

A sickly beggar-man ! 

She helps the dog the toll-bar's length, 

Her weary task is done — 
Despair and grief had lent her strength, 

Then Robert sent her home. 

'Twas early ten, and breakfast time, 

When, weary, reaching home, 
The children now were questioning, 

" To where was father gone ?" 

Sometimes were asking for a piece, 

Sometimes were asking Where ? 
'Twixt crying, asking, never cease, 

Add to their mother's rare. 
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Their neighbours satisfy the first, 
Though hardships they endure — 

Hear this, ye rich, the poor man's crust 
Goes to a poorer poor ! 

Your garnish *d feasts, and pamp'ring wine, 
Your neighbour flatt'rers please ; 

Remember well, there comes a time 
You will not be at ease. 

We do not say, you've done no good, 
But, might you not do more ? 

Seek out distress — relieve with food — 
Take lessons from the poor. 

But Mrs. Hay, that weary day, 

Could find no rest at home — 
Thought of her husband now away— 

He absent and alone. 

The clock struck Three, then off she bounds 
With quick'ning pace she trod, 

And passed fast the Elm-Row grounds, 
Now at his side she stood. 

She could not ask — what could she ask ? 

She blush'd, and look'd at him ; 
What pen could undertake the task, 

When sorrows reach.' d tiha \sriml 
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He said, " My health feels stronger here, 

Though lonely is my place — 
To aid no one has ventured near, 

And none enquire our case. 

" But go ; come back at eight o'clock, 

The night will then be clear ; 
I know man's heart is not yet rock—* 

Go watch the children dear/' 

She went away, all hope was gone — 

It was not so with him ; 
And he was right, it was not long— 

For in five minutes' time — 

A dress'd young man, who, passing by, 

Quick saw the man was lame, 
And in his hand, most modestly, 

He slid a cheerful aim. 

Then hastily he hurried past, 

The thanks — a deep brought sigh ; 
No cringing grip to hat was cast, 

But grateful was that eye. 

And ah! that heart told many thanks, 

Sweet gratitude is filling ; 
He richer now than richest banks — 

'Tis what ?— his first—* BkaS&o%\ 
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Oh, were his wife but there to see 
The hopes that beam his face ! 

But there they come — yes, one, two, three ! 
Their mites his hand they place. 

Tes, this is so with all the poor, 
When workmen get their pay, 

On Saturdays, they're always sure, 
Providing Sabbath-day. 

But Eight o'clock, in anxious care, 

She's at his side again — 
Contented now, with ample share, 

Nor longer there remain. 

Nor do not care what was their share, 

Content with what they had ; 
Next day it brought a Sabbath fair, 

Sweet plenty made them glad. 

But don't mistake, nor error take, 

Or think to beg one day, 
That fortunes any one may make — 

If so, then try you may. 

When Monday came, to beg again, 

Went honest Robert Hay, 
And got his share, ne'er would complain, 

To home at night away. 
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Tuesday, too, to his place he drew, 

And so on with the week 
Round — Saturday again it flew, 

Again his stance to seek. 

• 

In short, the young man came again, 

And freely, too, and willing, 
On Saturdays, though dry or rain, 

And dropt his constant Shilling. 

From weeks to months, and months to years, 

That Shilling came exact ; 
At last his best friend disappears, 

This Robert did distract. 

A Leith porter, that knew most that went 

From Leith, or passed down, 
He Robert told to be content, 

His name was real well known. 

In the Customs all knew Andrew Muir, 

An honest upright man, 
And lov'd by all, though rich or poor, 

One fault — he took a dram. 

A kindly heart aye warm'd his breast, 

Companions loy'd him well ;• 
His heart ne'er shut from the distrest, 

Around his kindness f eiVL 
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Why is it so, those kindly hearts 
That leap at others' joys — 

That feel so keen for others' smarts, 
Should condescend to vice ? 



Let Causuists the secret tell, 
Their province 'tis I'm sure — 

To seek a cause we cannot dwell, 
But follow Andrew Muir. 

Poor Robert Hay, for many a day, 
For Andrew look'd in vain — 

"Persevere !" the favour'd say, 
"Your end you're sure to gain !" 

And oftentimes this happens sure, 
'Twas so with Robert Hay, 

Across the road saw Andrew Muir, 
He cried, he nam'd to stay 

Poor Andrew was dejected grown, 
With bare-worn brown surtou', 

He hung his head, thinks is not known, 
But, ah ! it would not do. 

Off went the dog, off went the car, 

Tho dog it knew him well, 
And overtook, ere he is far, 
Much sooner than to tell. 
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Poor Andrew stood in shame confus'd, 

His utt'rance was denied — 
Poor Robert's gratitude ref us'd 

Him speech, he only cried ! 

" Oh, Sir ! my guardian ! yes, my guide ! 

My kindest Mend for years ! 
When thrown upon the world wide " — 

He stopt, and burst in tears. 

" Why vex yourself?" meek Andrew said, 

" You over-rate the good, 
The small I gave of what I had, 

And when in need you stood— 

" Was only part of what was due, 

What we each other owe — 
How happy still that I could do ! 

But drink has made me so ! 

" Then Clerk into the Customs* House, 

And masters not severe, 
And thrice was told of Drink's abuse, 

I thought no danger near. 

"As thief steals o'er the house at night, 

Or Death in opening day, 
The madd'ning cup, more sure and straight, 

Came, stole my name awajf 
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"Hold!" Robert cried, "we've all our faults, 

I'll tell you mine: you'll see 
They're worse than broken limbs or halts — 

To-morrow come take tea. 



" Oft have you cheer'd me by your looks, 

Your gifts soon banish'd want ; 
This world with all her turns and crooks, 

Grows many a fragrant plant ! 

"I'll not detain — I ask again, 

You'll see me at our house ? 
For Robert Hay, that is my name, 

Ask in Morocco's Close. 

"Depend," said Andrew, shaking hands, 

Then off went dog and car, 
For now 'twas ten, and home he lands, 

His wife had sought him far. 

She little dreamt, across the road 

Her husband was not far, 
Though dark, two wond'ring men, they stood 

Quite near to the toll-bar. 

He told his wife of whom he saw, 

His call on Sabbath night ; 
His daughters eager chairs they draw, 

Thej praised, and said «« 'Twas right ! n 
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* 

The Sabbath came, so came the night, 

A rap came to the door, 
To welcome they ran to it straight — 

'Twas he — yes, Andrew Muir ! 

And quick they brought him ben the house, 

To father in the room — 
Description here is little use, 

For plenty there did crown. 

A tea was set, he look'd amaz'd, 

For comfort seated there, 
And plenty crown'd — he stood and gaz'd 

In joy that mix'd with fear. 

But Robert quickly understood. 

The why he was amaz'd — 
He said, " My guardian ! source of good !" 

And firm his voice he rais'd : 

49 In deep despair I begging tried, 

My first day weary grew, 
And no one gave, your alms you plied, 

The first was gave by you. 

" Of what I have, now take a share " — 

Then reached forth a purse — 

" 'Tis fifty pounds, and well spare* 

And leaves me little wotasl 

i 
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" Ten hundred pounds now have I made, 

A vice I have like you — 
I should have dropt the begging trade, 

My legs when whole they grew. 

" You have no home, mine is your home, 
From here we'll haste abroad ;" 

And scarce another week was gone, 
A ship it left Leith Road. 

It bore away a happy four, 

The dog, too, that is five — 
Miss Hannah now is Mrs. Muir, 

All happy and alive. 

Miss Jean has got a farmer, too, 

In Mississippi vale. 
All round them babes and plenty grow — 

And so this ends the tale. 



KOSSUTH'S MOTHER LAMENTING HER SON'S 

IMPRISONMENT. 

In the land of the Magyar 
I heard an old matron, 
'Neath a tali silver fir, 
She invoked her patron — 
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Oh, Arpad ! she cried, 

And her soft voice was falfring, 
The plume of Saint Stephen is steeped in gore ! 

My Kossuth ! whom I nursed 
From lisping so tender, 
Till the invader, ah, accursed ! 
Forced my Kossuth's surrender ; 
By spies he is watched, 

In loneliness to wander, 
In grieving reflections I weep at the shore. 

Hark ! is that not the war steed 
That near me is bounding ! 
Shall my country yet be freed ! 
Hark ! the trumpet is sounding ! 
No, 'tis Haynau with sabres, 

Old Hungary surrounding — 
If treachery be virtue, then thou hast a store ! 

Oh, Haynau, foul butcher ! 
Deep curses of mothers 
And sisters bereaved — 
And fathers and brothers, 
Their bosoms have heaved ! 

Sieg'd Comoron discovers 
Thy promises broken, thou bribest with ore. 

Thy bribes made thee strong 
With murd 'ring impatient. 
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And leagued as one 
Leading fourteen Nations ; 
Carpatha and Pesth 

Heard thy consultations, 
And Hungary's plains heard their cannon all 

roar. 

Long lasted the siege, 
And often the battle — 
Each Hungarian liege 
Left home, hearth and chattel, 
To join in the war-cry — 

Saw the flames burn their cattle : 
'Twas Austrian spies threw the torch at the door. 

Though cowards take the torch 
To destroy the patriots' labour, 
Time will sting and scorch 
Him who dares wrong his neighbour ; 
Now, and ever, Oh, Arpad ! 

Grant no quarter nor favour — 
The cup that he's fill'd, let him drink evermore! 

How bitter, alas ! 

Are my days spent in weeping ! 

And innocent the cause — 

Why my Kossuth you're keeping ? 

And watched and hunted, 

In waking or sleeping, 
No brigand or robber has treatment so sore ! 
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Georgey, the Judas, 
Both sold and betray M us 
To despots of Europe 
That came to invade us, 
Oh, Britain ! thy help ! 

Why come not to aid us ? 
Like Poland we die, while you could restore ! 

Yet vain rules this spell, 
Earth's tyranny shall be ridden — 
Peace shall ope the cell 
Where my Kossuth is hidden, 
Though cowards guard the gates 
Of the fortress of Widdin — 
Freedom welcomes the patriots from Asia Minor. 

Soon on Hungary's plains 
Shall stand an avenger, 
That kings' law disdains — 
To cowardice a stranger — 
Snatch up his sword, 

Free Hungary from danger, 
Europe's monarchy shall die, none shall restore! 

Peace shall rule the earth — 
From Europe's arena 
Kossuth shall stand forth, 
With dauntless Mazzini, 
And despots shall quako 

From Rome to Vienna — 
Liberty, Equality shaYY xevga ^stxarat^ 
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Then hasten that time, 
Ye gods and ye Muses ! 
The earth is fill'd with crime, 
And kings' and priests' abuses- 
Let Liberty rule the world. 

That kings and princes looses,] 
And mankind all grateful shall praise and adore ! 



THE MUSES' TEMPLE. 

A TALE. 
MOST RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 

MILS. BllEAVSTBU, 

OF CRAIGIE LINN. 

Morpheus had fled, wi' angry scorn, 
And left mo wake till early morn, 
I begg'd and pray'd him back to turn, 

Wi' sleep that night, 
For Sol maist peep'd to wake the morn, 

Wi* shining light. 

It was na sleep, nor yet a dream, 
Nor yet a dover, just at ween. 
Stood by my bed, wi' glow'ring e'en, 

O* wond'rous size, 
A Horse, which made the sweat ae stream. 

Run o'er my eyes. 
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In blazes a' the house to seem, 
Frae back and wings, a fiery gleam 
Made window, door, and floor, and beam, 

A' seem in flames ; 
I tried to think what this could mean, 

Wi' aching brains. 

But terrors end, sae mine gaed ower, 
Syne frae my happins stealt ae glow'r, 
There up he stood upon his four, 

Baith braw and sleek, 
" I'm sent," quo' he "to bring you ower, 

So I maun speak. 

" This order's frae Apollo's throne, 
Quick, to my back, ye maun loup on ; 
And dinna think there's evil done, 

Tho' horse now speaks, 
Sae, come ye, haste ye, speed ye, John, 

Draw on your breeks." 

The beast gied orders sae perempt, 
'Twas vain an excuse tae attempt, 
Sae, quickly on his back I jampt, 

Fac'd the hardship, 
Then, swift as lightning, off he trampt, 

Wi' your hardship, 

Then o'er the window fast he flew, 
The road to come and g&xv^Yvfc'to&reu 
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To Newton woods then fast we drew, 

The blackbirds stopt 

Their early sang, and woodcock crew, 

Wi' tremulous throat. 



The warblers a' their shrill notes raise, 
That echo'd o'er Gleniffer braes, 
The horse, and kye, sent out to graze, 

Sent up their howl, 
The poor wee lambs, wi' vexsome lays, 

Ran ithers foul. 

Hoarsely bark'd the barn-yard doug, 
Wi' drooping tail, and hinging lug, 
His fiery eye darts through the fog, 

Out frae his crib ; 
And at his well-pack'd strae tae tug, 

Sank to the rib. 



Loud keckling frae the barn-yard fowls, 
Loud screech'd the Stanley Castle owls, 
The very perches in the pools 

Flew frae the glare, 
Ye'd seen how soon thy courage cools, 

Had you been there. 



The chanticleer cried "leerie, law, 
The dove, "coo, coo, 1 ' the ctow, "saw, caw, 



it 
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t» 



Miss pussy fuff'd, and cried out " mew, 

Wi* perfect fright, 

Nae langer foxes, rabbits saw, 

But hid frae sight. 



A' pass'd unheededby my beast, 
But far and wide my e'en I cuist; 
The sun was rising i' the east, 

Wi' gowden rays, 
And darting o'er upon my breast, 

Sublime to gaze. 

The tinsel'd tints on taps o' trees, 

The purpling streams, and deep blue seas, 

Were shading beauty, by degrees, 

Just as the sun 
The clouds broke through, a gentle breeze, 

Gied breath to run. 



The keeking Scot, or peeping Frank, 
May boast p' Etna, or Mont iBlanc, 
Gin they were on Pegasus' flank, 

In peace to sit, 
A' sights on earth they wadna thank, 

Compar'd wi' it. 

Sae heigh we're now, and clear o' earth, 
And maistly at the German. ¥\x0&. 
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A band o* seraphs then came forth 

Wi' sang and lyre, 

Sung Scottish sang, o' Scottish worth, 

Wi' Scottish fire. 

For, ilk ane wi* attentive look, 

In moving clouds, where lay a book, 

The seraphs then their places took, 

And touch'd the lyre, 
The clouds and archives rang and shook, 

As notes transpire. 

The foremost, in the leader's place, 
And, like the rest, he stood on space, 
His finger pointed out the place — 

A signal's given, 
They struck, and sung wi* heavenly grace, 

" Mary in Heaven."* 

Syne stopped there to rest a wee, 
1 wonderd where then we might be, 
Then down saw Mediterania's sea, 

Wi' vapour fogie ; 
They sang again, wi* rapt'rous glee, 

" Sweet Cathrine Ogie."f 

A third sang, then they sweetly gie 
" The bonnie woods o' Craigielee ;"J 

* Burns. t Ramsay. X TaniiahilL 
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Syne Scottish poets by degree, 

(y Scottish fame. 
They sang nane that was wrote by me, 

I maist thocht shame. 

I thocht they might gien mine a screed, 
Thinks I, 111 pu' ane out and read, 
I see't, I thocht, when I am dead, 

Yell sing it then, 
I'll no say ocht, nor fash my head, 

But let alane. 

Such thochts were rinning in my brain, 
The horse-hoof thump'd on a state, 
Quo* he, " You're now on Phocis' Plain,* 

At Parnassus;" 
I jumped down, the seraph train 

Join'd Pegasus. 

New wonders now my eyes delight, 
Castalia's font threw cascades bright, 
And, sparkling clear, hid far frae sight, 

In Permessus,f 
That running stream ran foaming white, 

'Neath Bermessus. 

I stood and gaz'd Castalia's]: brink, 
I looted down, ye gods ! I drink ; 

* Name of the Plain at the foot of the Mount Parnassus, 
t The Kiver at the foot of Bermessus. 
I Castalia's Font, the waters of inspiration, according to the 
Grecian poets. 
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No sooner done, than muse and think, 

New and inspiring, 

Ideas crowding link and clink — 

My soul is firing. 



But drinking once tempts drink again — 
The silence round, and murm'ring strain, 
The humming hush, the dewy rain, 

Or balmy showers, 
I prostrate lay down on the plain, 

And cried, Ye Powers ! 

When lo ! upon the water's face, 
An angel's form distinct I trace ; 
In fear I clung down to the place, 

And terrors sieze — 
My frame a* shook, I tried to chase 

Off tremor's freeze. 



Philosophy, thou pleadst excuse, 
Thy need is come, oh, why refuse ? 
Help ! Ho come, and disabuse, 

My fears to tame — 
Soft a voice said, "Behold thy Muse, 

Edina my name ! 

I've watch'd thy sorrows and thy cares, 
Through childhood and youtoa fcV& swum, 
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Till manhood, when thy fruit appears, 

With guiding hand, 
But perseverance only wears 

The Muses' band. 



" Castalia's stream now leave it straight, 
And go thy way to jc^ier height, 
That temple, shining porph'ry white, 

Speed and appear: 
Ask for me, turn not left nor right, 

I'll meet thee there." 



'»f< :«l 



Sweet office thus to guide to fame, 

To soothe, to cheer, and ne'er to blame—* 

For kindness can a lion tame, 

As well as man — 
My Muse she does for me the same, 

As other one. 



Now took my way, as was directed, 
And saw a rock that stood projected, 
Men on it hung, faint and dejected, 

I wonder'd much ; 
Others saw who were ejected, 

And miss'd their clutch* 



Alas ! these truths are ever true, 
And straight before me, in tip} y&to., 
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The smallest piece of rock they drew, 

HinTd to the stream, 

Till, losing grip, quick, rolling flew, 

And heard them scream. 



A gurgling past, then all is o'er, 
They'll never climb Eamassia more, 
Helconia's, and Permessus' shore, 

Their bones to bleach, 
Thence brought to deep sea's tempest roar, 

Others to teach. 



That genius is a gift from heaven, 
And never found where 'tis not given, 
Yet many strive, far more have striven, 

A height to climb, 
Hence, many down steep heights are driven, 

Struck down in prime. 

This makes me pause, and fear to write, 
But visions seeing here last night, 
I'd left the strong alone to fight, 

They sometimes won, 
But wrong herself will turn to right, 

Ere time is done. 



Too long this world's been bled by wro.ig, 
The weak made prey to fee4t\va strong; 
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These classic plains I'm now among, 

Have drench'd in blood ; 

An army once, two millions strong, 

On Phocis stood. 



Persian's Xerxes led them here — 

Leonidas, unknown to fear, 

Broke o'er their front, dash'd thro' their rear, 

And thousands fell, 
Leonidas, thy mem'ry's dear, 

While time can tell. 



The Spartan lesson thou hast left, 
Tho' Freedom's plume has oft been cleft, 
If darling hope we're not bereft, 

Thy one to twenty, 
When Freedom high her head shall lift, 

She shall anoint you. 

Nemesis weeps o'er bravery's fate, 
She shall revenge Thermopylae's strait, 
For, come she will, tho' maybe's late, 

To kings strike terror, 
And throw down av'rice, pomp, and state, 

And every error! 

But, now I climb Parnassus' side, 
And round me see, baith fax aui mta, 
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From Thebe's plain, to Corinth's tide, 

And as far as Athens, 

Acropolis, where Socrates died, 

By venom'd heathens. 

Socrates, thy name the good revere, 
Too good thou wert for living here, 
Gone to that bliss thou didst declare — 

"Man's Immortal,"* 
In bliss sublime, sweet peace now share, 

In that portaL 

What poverty thou didst endure — 
But most great men have once been poo: 
Thy labour sold from door to door, 

In image carv'd, 
Hail, labour s yoke o'or thou didst pore, 

Or must have starv'd. 

Methinks I see thy bare, red feet, 
Whilst thou a boy in Athens' street, 
With anxious care the buyer meet, 

Offer and ask 
Thy price of toil, bone, blood, andsweat, 

Thy hard won task. 



* Socrates was put to death for discovering the sublime doc- 
trines — " Immortal Deity, and Immortal Soul, Future Rewards, 
and Punishments;" and for these suffered by "Poisoned Cup," 
almost on the spot where the intrepid Paul "declared'' the un- 
known God, nearly 400 years after. — See Bucks (one's History of 
Greece, Usher's Chronology ', and Barclay's Dictionary. 
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Then, when thy mind like thee was young, 
A halo round thy thought was flung, 
Denying self; unconscious sprung, 

Which form'd thy morals, 
Conviction sent them from thy tongue, 

Like polish'd corals. 

But envy ever follows fame, 

Anytus and Meletus came, 

A slander raise, thee falsely blame 

With impiety, 
"Man's Immortal," thou didst exclaim, 

"Immortal Deity." 

The hemlock cup's thy sweet reward, 
The price of truth in man's regard, 
And met thy fate, nor called it hard, 

But stood the shock, 
Said, " Esculapia, my ward, 

Mind, pay the cock."* 

So wert thou rais'd by viper man, 
Seventy summers, thy whole span, 
Were spent in showing every one 

Fools may be wise, 
Philosophy, thou first to plan, 

To gain the prize. 

But slothful man will learn of thee, 
The earth of crime shall then be free, 

* Vide— Buckstone's Eiatory qfcOssftfcfc. 
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The horrors daily forc'd to see, 

Shall flee frae earth, 

Mankind, all brethren, shall agree 

In peace and mirth. 



But now I've won Parnassus' top, 
My fluttering heart is like to stop, 
Wi' dread and fear the sweat doth drop, 

My brow doth burn, 
Now fear, be off— come aid me, hope, 

I canna turn. 



I've travelled oft to rich abodes,' 

I've seen queer sichts, gane queerer roads, 

But for to gang amang the gods, 

It dings them a'; 
I'll dirl the door, and learn the odds, 

Whate'er befa\ 



Nae sooner thocht than, hush ! 'tis done, 

The clapper's faun, ! what a sound ! 

The temple echoes round and round, 

Loud as thunder, 

For me, I tremble to the ground, 

Wi' dread and wonder. 



The golden door flew instant wide, 
A porter cam, to him I said, 
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Is Edina here ? me she bade 

To call on her, 
" yes, she is," soon brought the Maid, 

Said, "Here she's, sir." 



Edina took me by the hand — 
Before Apollo's throne to stand ; 
She said, "All hail, at thy command, 

I bring my bard, 
This morn he came frae Scotia's land — 

Waits thy reward." 

" Youll calm your fears, I hope," said he, 
" Till guests come in, join Caliope, 
With us partake Ambrosia — 

You're tir'd, I think — 
Then Ramsay, Burns, and Scott you'll see, 

Fam'd brothers clink." 



Edina led me to a seat, 

Beside Caliope to wait, • 

When bards came in, it was a treat, 

More than sublime ; 
Apollo sang, his harp's play'd sweet, 

To daughters nine. 

Note tripped note, the temple rang, 
The harps play'd sweet, tha Muafe& wa%> 
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Till echoes 'round 'the temple rung, 

In touching chord, 

A halo round the heart was flung, 

0' sweet accord. 

The different parts his daughters took, 

They play'd, they sang, they scann'd the book, 

The Muses' Temple rang and shook, 

In Music's spell, 
And this enchanting strain they took — 

" From all that dwell."* 

Apollo's part was purest bass, 

Join'd to the harp, it charm M the place, 

In swells it burst, till lost in space, 

The last aye best, 
Again they sang, wi' sweetest grace, 

" Come to the West."f 

They sang frae poets everywhere, 
The English, Irish, Scotch, a' share, 
Ne'er-heard-o' sangs, they sung them there, 

Unknown to fame, 
At last they sang, it vex'd me sair, 

" Why left I hame ?"$ 

Then, instantly, a door flew wide, 

" The Bards, they come," Mercurius said ;§ 

* Dr. Arnold. f Samuel Lover. % Robert Gilfillan. 

§ Mercurius, servant oi tto gods. 
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Then, courteously obeisance made 

Before the throne, 
Next minute, breakfast covers laid 

For every one. 

And now they come, the first he's here, 
My frame it quakes — 'tis who? Shakspeare ! 
Unbounded joy, and mixed fear, 

They seize by turns, 
Then, in his wake, and in his rear, 

Comes Rabbie Burns. 



I kept my breath, for all was still, 

Here's Pope— there's Bloomfield — Tannahill, 

Then Ramsay — Ferguson, whom ill 

On earth did frown — 
Goldsmith, who climb'd the Alpine hill, 

He's Nature's own. 



Then Guy, and Johnson, here they come— 
Bruce, and Campbell, Swift, and Home, 
Roger, Wilson, Wolfe, and Thorn, 

Bright seats attain'd, 
Moore and Milton — Addison, 

Paradise's gain'd. 

Webster, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
Critic tamer, Muse inspiring, 
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Slew with a pen, or left expiring, 

A venom'd crew, 

Poets below thank thee, untiring, 

For 'tis their due. 



But curse on critics, heed them not — 
Here comes Chaucer, Hogg, and Scott, 
And Thomson, from his Seasons got 

To blissful bloom, 
Motherwell and Gray, for this spot, 

Were cut down soon. 



But hundreds more I could not name, 

Frae North, and South, and West, they came, 

When freed frae earth, this is their hame, 

Beside their muse, 
Their bread is sure, their drink's the same, 

But Man refuse. 



But round the hall each took his place, 
Apollo ask'd one for a grace ; 
I stedfast looked in the face 

0' him that said ; 
And winna name, ye'll maybe guess, 

When ance ye read. 



" There's some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some could eat that want it, 
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But we hae meat, and we can eat, 

Sae let the Lord be thankit." 

The Ambros'a, we sat anent it, 

When dry, the nectar drank it. 



Then each fell to his pleasing work, 
Click went the spoon, the knife, the fork ; 
We ate till dry, then drew the cork, 

Quaff'd nectar wine, 
We had nae unclean flesh, nor pork, 

But Ambros'a fine. 



Ambros'a, amber's purest white, 
In Jasper plates, a' shining bright, 
Wi* plenty service, left and right, 

C Honeycomb, 
Parnassus' treatment, day and night, 

Is Halycon. 

Strange faces now my mind engage, 
Here met frae every clime and age ; 
Isaiah, o' the Scripture page, 

Frae Israel's plain, 
King David, whom Saul's wicked rage 

Soon wad hae slain. 



Here's every son o' clink and jingle, 
That ever wrote in neuk or iagjta^ 
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Horace, Homer, Job, and Fingal, 

And Tubal Cain, 

Ossian, Dante, Boswell, Pringle, 

Here met again. 



Hush ! here's Apollo on his feet, 
The breakfast done, nae langer eat, 
Then ilk ane rising frae his seat, 

Held up his glass, 
Apollo said, " This I entreat, 

Ere morning pass — 

" A bumper to the Scottish Bard 
Edina brought ; for his reward 
"We'll welcome him to our regard, 

With laurel crown/ 
Then, " Welcome " rang frae ward to ward, 

And round and round. 



Round went the wine, round went the toast, 
And sangs were sung quick as propos'd, 
No voice was mute, no ear was clos'd, 

A joyous core, 
For happiness each was dispos'd. 

E'en something more. 

Sae lang as we are sons o' earth, 
Unseen misfortunes aye come forth ; 
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But dare to live in joy or mirth, 

They'll come a skelp — 

Ye could hae choked in its birth, 

Now canna help. 



Gang frae earth Paradise to see, 
If e'er sae lang its just a wee, 
Bang it comes to your naked e'< 

They're only dreams, 
Regrets and cares here till we dee, 

The rest are whims. 



But where's the use to moralize ? 
Few live by truth, but some by lies — 
Until a better day arise 

To bless mankind, 
When tears, and groans, and pains, and sighs, 

No place shall find. 

Apollo's on his feet once more, 

The toasts are past, the banquet's o'er, 

Attention paid, as done before, 

By every guest — 
Then spoke, and loud was the encore, 

As he addressM. 



And this he said, addressing me — 
" When us you leave, and cross the eea, 
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Persevere, till life thou'rt free, 

For Right 'gainst Might, 

Tell Mankind, brothers to agree, 

By day, and night ! " 



Another rose, and thns addresses : — 
" Ne'er mind critics or their clashes, 
Nor the reverend braying asses, 

They're paid to bray ; 
* Honest men, and bonnie lasses,' 

'S worth mair than they. 

" Just think and write, and let them flyte, 
And stamp it down in black and white, """* 
The naked fact and truth indite, 

* Faith they winna fa' that,' 
Let critic knaves gang wud and gyte, 

'A man's a man for a' that ! ' " 



Anither said, " Write sangs in books, 
O' « dusky glens,' * where burnies jooks,' 
* Where downie brackens fringe the rocks,' 

'Adorns the banks sae briery, O ;' 
Ye'll get the thanks frae generous folks, 

And naething for to fear ye, O." 

The bards then took to their abodes, 
Bright mansions — where, amang the gods, 



( 
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Their hearts nae langer grief now loads, 

But blest for aye ; 
For me, I took to my ain roads, 

And came away. 

Mercurius the door wide threw, 
I walked down the avenue, 
A* Greece again is in my view, 

To Marathon, 
Where Sparta's sons Saracens slew, 

Frae Macedon ! 



Edina here above me flew, 

My watchful Muse she's ever true, 

And modestly her robe she threw, 

And left her spell, 
And me inspir'd — she cried, "Adieu ; 

Farewell, farewell !" 



And aye since sjne, I've ta'en a g^t, i^jJ' 
To clink and rhyme., and sit up late, 
It canna mak nor mend my state, 

But make it worse — 
But folks inspired maun bow to fate ; 

But here's the horse ! 



Pegasus here he is again, 

Down on his knees on Fhocis' plain* 
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He said, " I'm sent for you — I've lain 

To take ye back !" 

I mounted, when the seraph train 

Game in our track. 



Then off we flew through fields o' space, 
And beauty shone on every place, 
The aether clouds my eye could trace, 

A' bend before us, 
And track'd each side like golden lace, 

Below and o'er us. 

The seraphs sung sweet pieces o'er, 
And none that they had sung before, 
This song was sweetest of their lore, 

I lik'd it best — 
" Lochaber no more," * they sung o'er, 

And then took rest. 

And nearer home we draw again, 
Behind us Venice, Greece, and Spain, 
And, quick as thought, the English main 

Soon hid frae view — 
And then they sang 'bove Scotland's plain, 

Bonnets o* blue."f 



n 



This done, the seraphs fled away, 
When lo, they sing ! and lo, they play ! 

* Allan Bamsay. \ Sir Walter Scott. 
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" Right will see a better day !" 

Soon may it beam ; 
The steed it reared — in bed I lay — 

'Twas all a dream ! 

Since this was dream'd 'tis many a year, 
And now 'tis wrote with many a fear — 
For those who react and those who hear, 

It's now in print, 
And criticise, but not severe — 

Now mind this, hint : — 

To err, belongs to human nature : 
Tou differ much then write a better — 
This is the way to mend a matter, 

And strike it hard ; 
Tour servant am, and deep your debtor, 

A Patriot Bard. 



THE GIPSY GIRL'S RETURN. 

Respectfully inscribed to Mr. James Menzies. 

Sweet May had op'd her flow'ry scene, 
The prairie wav'd its flowing laurel, 
Primrose and pansies pav'd the plain, 
To welcome home the Gipsy GiiL 
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She skipt light like the ranging bee, 
That darts so free o'er mead and mountain ; 
Her eyes, illum'd in brilliancy, 
Outrivalling far the brook or fountain. 

She spoeds on to yon upland cot, 

Far from her home she learn'd this moral — 

Content afar, oh, seek it not ! 

It dwells at home, though it be rural ! 

These thoughts are heaving up her breast, 
Her tremlous heart push tears a falling, 
Her tremlous hand the door has prest, 
" Who's there ?" a mother's voice is calling. 

i 

" A stranger, wander'd far from home ;" 
Then soon and soft the door flew open, 
And bounding near, old Oscar's come — 
He barkM and bowf 'd his welcome token. 



" Hush ! lie down !" the old man cried, 
And Oscar, used to do his bidding, 
He bark'd again, down would not bide, 
Thought struck the old man in a sudden ! 

Then sternly look'd the stranger's face- 
He had one child, he had no other — 
" My child !" he cried, then sweet embrace 
Bound daughter, father, and the mother ! 
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With joy outright the old man wept, 
Men never weep for ev'ry trifle ; 
" This night in joy shall e'er be kept, 
That brought us back our long-lost girl !" 

• 
They've sent for neighbours round and round, 
They've spread their cheer, they've tapp'd the 

barrel, 
Young Louis, too, his Annot's found — 
His arms are round his Gipsy Girl ! 



THE CHARTER. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

There's a new and splendid Instrument, 

And not discover'd long, 
It needs no bow accompan'ment, 

And made so very strong. 
To last unto the world's end, 

Or for a single state, 
It ne'er will need a patch or mend, 

Its power of sound so great. 

It has Six well-tun'd golden strings, 
At once ne'er play'd by man, 

And brought to earth on angels' wings, 
At times, since time began. 
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A chosen and a patriot band, 

Who in convention sat, 
Resolved to have the strings on hand, 

Then put them on a Chart. 

To every string they gave a name, 

To every name a note, 
Their Music powers they too explain, 

And follow here by rote : — 
" Universal Vote," they call'd the first, 

A very useful string, 
'Twill cheer the hearts that now outburst, 

Make many millions sing. 

" Vote by Ballot, " is the second string, 

And has a splendid chord, 
And always used by every king 

And parliament^ board. 
" No Property Qualification, " 

A long name for the third, 
Can sound throughout the nation, 

To beggar like the lord. 

" Annual Parliaments," they call the fourth, 

And chords well with them all ; 
Its sounds, are all of good and worth, 

To break the power of thrall. 
" Paid Members," the fifth doth make, 

A very useful string, 
When none are paid, they always take 

A place, or other thing. 
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" Electoral Districts," is the last, 

The strings are all gone o'er; 
Draw your fingers o'er them fast — 

At first don't strike them sore. 
Such Music now you never heard, 

And ne'er may hear again, 
See, working men they take the sward, 

So enchanting is the strain. 

They wrought so hard in former days, 

They well become the dance; 
Independence, too, deserves our praise, 

To forward and advance. 
Universal let our suff'rage be, 

To all our shape and kind — 
Oh ! why not give the same to me, 

That you expect to find ? 

Tes, make the lazy work for bread, 

And kings take honest shifts; 
Make priests take up some honest trade 

To exercise their gifts. 
Not to blaspheme the name of God — 

Too often this they've done — 
Cry, Poverty's God's chastening rod! 

And, Want sent for our sin ! 

Oh, mind your day of trial comes, 

Rewards ye don't expect — 
Te rob the poor of loaves and crumbs, 

And say ye're "God'a EtaM* 
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This dodge, one time, took very well, 

But now it's ever gone, 
And lazy priests* may drop their spell 

Beside the tott'ring throne. 

Robbers in one band should stay, 

And never go abroad; 
Hypocrites should not venture day, 

Upon an open road. 
Or if they do, they run the chance 

Being known by passers by, 
And do as they have done in France — 

Hang them up to dry ! 

No peace shall know this world till when 

Man's equal with each man ; 
No happiness will man attain, 

Till every interest's one. 
Ye Despots ! depend upon it, 

Your end is coming fast, 
We've sworn by blouse and bonnet, 

To have no class or caste. 

Ye Princes ! beware and hearken, 

The debt you owe is great, 
And dear may rue the bargain — 

Remember Hainan's fate ! 

* This referred to Rome at the time it was written, but although 
the Jesuits since that time have got the ascendancy from Loui* 
Napoleon, with "the People," tfc& u ta&&&\& «*<« «&»•' 
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Ye kings I tempore mores ! 

A long debt shall ye pay 
To God ; ye first gave sorrows, 

And soon may end your sway. 

Ye priests ! ye apostates, 

With black hearts and sleeky coats ! 
The citizens with clos'd gates 

May help ye yet with ropes ! 
And last of all, ye middle class, 

John Bull with golden horns, 
Don't any longer play the ass 

With Financial Reforms ! 

Help us to play our Music well, 

Some anxious are about you, 
Truth's pen can never flatt'ry spell— - 

Could better live without you. 
None of us all, of Labour's thrall, 

Will give our right in barter — 
And now let all, both great and small, 

Come forth to help the Charter! 

Then some sunny summer's morning, 

When early larks are singing, 
The sun the scene adorning, 

The merry bells are ringing. 
Then every man, throughout the land, 

Swells music 'neath his rafter, 
Since the world began, no scene so grand 

As welcoming the Cha,Ytac\ 
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LINES 
ON THE LOSS OF THE ORION. 

That Steamer rides fast 
O'er Mersey's throng'd river, 
The light-house she's past-: 
Return she shall never. 

Her speed is so swift, 
She outruns the tide ; 
Ere the sun's in the lift, 
She must be in the Clyde. 

At two in the morning 
So dark is the sky; 
Portpatrick she's turning — 
" Save, help!" is the cry. 

Portpatrick sees dimly, 
Her boats soon are out, 
The oars are seiz'd nimbly, 
Hark! "Save!" is the shout. 

The steam is escaping, 
From bed, all awoke; 
The tide fast is making — 
She's struck pn tto tq&A 
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The struggle is ended — 
Death busy hath been ; 
The Steamer is stranded, 
Sunk under the stream. 

Oh ! look at the shore, 
See the corpses all lying; 
Fifty and more 
Sank with the Orion. 



ADDRESS TO MELANCHOLY, 
i 

A CUBE. 

Begone, dull Melancholy! for ever hide thy form, 
Be taught to know thy folly, to take man's mind by 

storm ; 
For thou art ever dunning, and triest thy cruel art, 
And with thy serpent-cunning to rend that poor man's 

heart. 

Know that thy base presumption 
Will make him brood o'er wrong, 
Thy cruel, high assumption, 
Would make him rue era tau&. 
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Thou cruel art in planning 
A way for his escape, 
His mind thou art unmanning, 
To make a wider gape. 

Thy cures, they only sicken, 
And rob him of his peace ; 
Sensitiveness, to quicken, 
To torture, not to ease. 

Thy cunning is infernal, 
, No promise e'er you grudge ; 
Thy caprice is eternal, 
Self-constituted judge. 

Why dost thou whine and whimper? 
Why dost thou rob his sense? 
Why dost thou steal his temper? 
And what thy recompense ? 

I heard you whisper to him, 

To follow an advice, 

That you would do, were you him — 

Of four things take a choice : 

Go, choose yourself a willow — 
Let it be very high — 
And, like an honest fellow, 
Hang up yourself to toy. 
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Choose one with many branches, 
And, on the middle bough, 
Quietly place your haunches, 
Then make a royal throw. 

You'll hang as dead's Mahomet, 
And, free from worldly care ; 
My word, I'll venture on it, 
No griefs will reach you there. 

Tis true, that some one passing, 
Will make some coarse remark ; 
Some question, others asking, 
And others cut the bark. 



Some will say, " Let's cut him down, 
And others, "Let him hing;" 
Others, "Have the branch to town," 
And others, "Have the string." 

Ne'er mind whate'er they do, 
Be advis'd to this by me, 
No harm, at least; will fall to you — 
Since you're not there to see." 

Begone, dull Melancholy ! 
And hide your face in shame ; 
I hate this plan totally, 
And rather bide my time. 
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Dost think, that like the dogs, 
I'd dangle in a rope? 
Die lamented by the frogs? — 
I will prefer to stop. 



" then, thou'rt over-nice, 
The hanging dodge to chance ; 
But since thou art so wise, 
Drown, if you will not dance. 

And in some pretty stream, 
Inhabited by trout 
And far from any man — 
For he might pull you out. 

Put small pebbles in your mouth, 
And make one desperate jump, 
And, like a handsome youth, 
To the bottom you will plump. 

Toull find it like a dream, 
So pleasant youll go down, 
In the bottom of the stream, 
Youll all your sorrows drown. 

Then you'll cease from sorrow, 
Tour sufferings at an end, 
You will not need to borrow, 
Nor will ye need to land.' 



** 
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Begone, thou wicked sophist, 
Or thou wilt rend my brain, 
Soul-damning is thine offic 
To torture and to pain. 

The ills that aye befall us 
Are surely meant for good, 
And never can enthral us. 
If rightly understood. 

" Indeed ! prate of understanding, 
As madmen always do, 
Tour wisdom is commanding, 
Therefore, between us two: 

Dost remember Mark Anthony, 
And surely he was wise, 
Took prussiate in ammonia — 
I gave him that advice. 

For instance, it is handy, 
And very easy done, 
Take arsenic in your brandy, 
Unknown to any one. 

Next morn you'll not awaken, 
Sorrow will leave your door; 
Then say, I was mistaken, 
Were you e'er so quiet befora I 
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Tour Mends will all come running, 
With tears run down their face, 
With weeping, and with shamming, 
That's peculiar to the race.*' 

Ah ! Monster Melancholy ! 
Dost delusions give like this? 
He that thy counsels follow, 
Must cut off hopes of bliss. 

"Stop, I will try to please you, 
So hearken to my voice, 
I'd really like to please you, 
Although 'twill make a noise. 

Just take a pocket-pistol. 
Then load, and prime it well ; 
The fact is, clear as chrystal, 
At once 'twill break your spell. 

Some gent that has robbed 
The poor man of his gains, 
At state-posts having jobbed, 
At last bequeaths his brains. 

For if they're bucks of spirit, 
They just pop to an inn, 
'Debauchery's dismal merit 
h a pistol to their chm. 
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Then their finger to the trigger, 
Try to blow what they ne'er had, 
They think it makes them bigger, 
Some say it proves them mad." 

Fell Monster Melancholy ! 
Dost mock'ry make of death, 
A mission most unholy — 
Retire — I'll keep my breath. 

Dost think I'm dog or kitten — 
I'll neither hang nor drown ; 
I'd rather save my mutton, 
And so incur your frown. 

So, if you think to tamper, 
Now feel your own mistakes ; 
I'll let you feel my tramper — 
But suddenly awakes : 

For in sleep I had been screaming, 
In sweat and terrors bound, 
In the passive act of dreaming, 
I am not hang'd nor drown'd. 

Off flew Melancholy — 
I suppose he's gone from earth — 
And hope he's seen his folly, 
And chang'd himself to MtaftL 
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But should he e'er attack you, 
I've warn'd you of his whims, 
Call on Mirth to back you ; 
Pray, do avoid extremes. 

Winter's winds must blow first, 
To usher in the Spring ; 
"lis only in the Harvest 
The husbandman can sing- 
Be cheerful in your temper, 
Whate'er may be your lot ; 
Without a cold December 
No flow'ry May is got. 

Do as you would be done by, 
Extend your love to man, 
Showers of bliss will some day 
Bless you and your land. 



THE PAISLEY INQUISITION. 

A clique the tither Wednesday, 
Wha had agreed that they wad pray ; 
Their answer was, at least they say, 

« B***ster ne'er mind, 
Petitions bang and fling away, 

Tho' hundreds riga'd." 
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Ane got up wi* sic a funk, 

That B***ster blam'd wi' getting drunk ; 

Nae Priest, nor Pope, nor ony Monk, 

And superstition, 
Our B***ster could hae farer sunk 

In Inquisition. 



Anither rose, a boisterous birk, 

Wham B***ster ramm'd into his Kirke, 

About his wife he brocht a quirk, 

Wi' face o' brass, 
He routed loud as ony stirk, 
-' Or braying ass. 



Will ministers no learn to ken, 
And lessons tak frae ither men ? 
For aye when they get to their den, 

Misca' the guid, 
To virtuous deeds nae haun will len, 

But lee and whud. 



For B***ster took the puir man's case, 
And aye for guid, in time and place, 
On wrang he turn*d a stalwart face, 

Dar'd to venture, 
Till Hypocrites, unkenn'd to grace, 

Wrath they cantaa. 
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The Pope may take a new position, 
We well may pity his condition, 
In Paisley, there's an Inquisition, 

Beats a* in Rome, 
Just now, it's in the State transition- 

The Pope is done ! 



But even thieves may boast some ane 

That honest is, to stand alane, 

So they hae yin, they ca* him G**h*m, 

An honest man, 
A pride an' honour to his name, 

Worth a* his clan. 



Long may he live, and B***ster* tae, 
And soon may wo hae mair like they, 
Then a' that ill-set men will say, 

Shall dae nae harm, 
For priests and prejudice that day, 

Will lose their charm. 



* 'Tis well the public have taken this matter up. At a Public 
Meeting held in the Exchange Hooins, Paisley, it was agreed, 
that it was on account of the " liberal sentiments," and " disin- 
terested sympathies," that Mr. Patrick Brewster held toward 
" the oppressed of mankind,'* that he now received that i>ersecu- 
tion that so ill became the professed followers of the " Meek and 
Lowly." The public will not let thi9 priest-like job pass, without 
stamping it with a veto of public detestation and abhorrence, 
when it has even awoke the Muse. 



1 
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EPISTLE TO 

« 

MR. JAMES M'LARDIE, GLASGOW. 

A BUOTHER BARD. 

I srr to write ye, friend M'Lardie, 

For lang I vow'd to send 
A letter to ye, friend and bardie, 

Whan e'er my health wad mend. 

Ye surely heard o' my mishap — 

I got an unco fricht — 
If favours fa' frae fortune's lap, 

She kens on wha they licht. 

Ye ken I ne'er was born to grieve — 
- What man can brook to greet ? 
But sure's this pen is i' my nieve, 
Wi' griefs I'll fill this sheet. ~* 

Weel Monday, an' first o* December, 

That morn was cauld and dark, 
I tremble yet an' aye remember, 

Its sair and bluidy wark. 

I gaed wi' Campbell up the stair, 

The clock was nearing eight, 
I whistl'd like the lark in air — 

How short is oum&a *\^&« 
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Oh ! if we kenn'd o' dangers near, 
The battles and the strife, 

We'd hae nae monarch-rule but Fear, 
And shorten human life. 

I whistl'd, sang, and wrocht my wark, 
Sair wark needs easy thocht, 

For he that pulls life's fragilo bark, 
Should seldom grieve at ocht. 

Te ken my thochts aft tak this strain, 
An' sae they gaed that morn, 

I heard a groan — it thrill'd my brain, 
Behind my back 'twas borne. 

I turn'd, when lo ! forth stood a hand, 
Between twa drums and belt ; 

I nearly lost a' self-command. 
My frame sae trem'lous felt. 

" This man is now a dying man " — 

I rallied and I thocht, 
Syne round the frame like lichtning ran, 

An' forth my knife I brocht. 



<< 
it 



Quick, cut the belt," as quick it's done, 
Quick, pull him frae the shaft ;* 
His shirt is in, his race is run, 
He whirls, and strikes \h& taft* 
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Round, round, tap, tap, the women screams, 

The belt still 'neath my knee ; 
Unconscious now, my sense a' swims, 

The belt it gear'd wi' me. 

My God ! I thocht it's by wi' me, 

An* roun an' roun I flew ; 
Dump, dump— I'm down — I tried to see ; 

An' down my leg I drew. 

A spin'le held me by the boot, 

I hung doun ower a frame ; 
The sharp steel run into my foot 

An' pierc'd and made me lame. 

My arm dislock'd, my skull twice broke, 

An' twisted neck an' wrist, 
An' a' my body's bones were shook — 

How strange that death was miss'd. 

But some maun live, and some maun die, 

For ilk ane there's a time ; 
An', Jamie lad, I often sigh, 

An' wish'd that lot was mine. 

My skull was pain'd for mony a nicht, 

This arm is pain'd for aye ; 
When sewing heels, or lasting ticht, 

It's like to break away. "~ 
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If 1 sit down and try to work. 
Say, twa days at a time, 

This hapless arm it's sure to Burke, 
Or if I dare to rhyme. 



To lift the pen into my hand, 
Twill loose my shotther cap. 

An' gies mair pain than ane can stand, 
Sae man, 111 gie it up. 

My condition now is very puir, 

Neglected, unrewarded ; 
Had some endur'd what I endure, 

They'd better been regarded. 

I gaed twice back into the mill, 
Relapsed, then worse my case ; 

My wark a stronger man might kill — 
Disgusted — left the place. 

But man, my sheet is nearly fou, 
I'll write again wi' pleasure, 

And send my best respects to you, 
Am your servant, John Fraser. 

10th March, 1852. 
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Answer to the foregoing by Mr J. M'Lardie, Glasgow. 



AN EPISTLE 

TO 

MR. JOHN FRASER,POET. 

Let auld St. Mirren mourn nae mair 
The dearth o' true poetic ware — 
By greedy death kept somewhat spare, 

TJjir twa three years ; 
Again there's waUh tae claim her care, 

An' dry her tears. 

Again Gleniffer's fair domain, 
Rings gladly wi' the magic strain ; 
Again man, mither, wife, and wean, 

Enchanted hear 
Our pipe, whilk lang has gaizen'd lain, 

Sound sweet an 9 clear. 

Owre lang thou'st shed the briny bead, 
An* worn in wae the inky weed ; 
Apollo noo cries " Lift thy head, 

My gift regard ; 
In whom your future glory read, 

The Patriot Bard. 

"Whose numbers now harmonic swell, 
From every mountain, glen, and dell, 
With all the witchery and spell, 

That Corridge sways, 
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The pathos sweet of Tannahill, 

With Bums's blaze." 



Hail ! Johnny lad, how proud I feel, 
Tae see how manly, firm, and weel, 
Up fame's huge precipice ye speel, 

Like some wing'd craeter, 
As suple as an uncatched eel — 

As bauld's a slater. 

Yet mony a spleenfu' saul is vex'd, 
Yea, mony a thousan quite unsex'd, 
Tae see ye there sae firmly fix'd, 

It spites them sairly ; 
Whate'er ye turn tae, Johnny, next, 

I'll ca't nae ferlie. 

I'm tauld your great, yet restless pow, 
Some new-hatch'd scheme has ta'en in tow, 
Whilk gif 'tis true, by Jove I vow, 

A dance 'twill lead ye ; 
Ye'll set your laurels in a lowe, 

An' nane tae heed ye. 

I hae nae doubt but you micht shine 
A star in Gall an' Spurzheim's line ; 
Your wit, your eloquence, sae fine, 

Micht do a fe<?k ; 
But Oh ! tae leave the sacred nine. 

On sic a spec. 
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A poet bom, wi' every gift, 

Tae turn bis brain tae sic a shift, 

(An* nature gied you nae wee lift 

0' her rare favours,) 
It sets my patience quite adrift, 

Sic stupet havers. 

I ken ye're an auld farrent wicht, 
0' mony an art ye've gat the siicht, 
And weel made up the paths tae licht, 

Whaur yet we stammer ; 
Still, in that same precious flicht, 

Ye nail a Homer. 

I hae but little skill indeed, 

In this yer mystic bumpy creed, 

But faith they say ye've taen the lead, 

By dint o' knowledge, 
An' fairly flachter'd, heels owre head, 

^The dons at College. 

For gin ane's scaup be crown'd wi' thack, 
As bushy as a bean-strae stack, 
Just delve yer claws, and in a crack, 

His character, 
Ye can hae't battered on his back 

Ere he could stir. 

Even the wee saft cradled bairn, 
At the first glance ye can discern, 
Its gifts, its wants, the very erren 

That nature &qt& \\» \ 
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A Peaden tae a very parin', 

Gif gowks but kent it 

But what would be puir Scotland's mains. 
Gin a' her bards ran mad wi' brains? 
An' what for Mother Nature's pains, 

Her fondest ettles ? 

«.■ - 

Harangues on functions, bumps, and banes, 

An' sangs frae kettles. 

Then cast aside the fell intent, 

For brichter deeds we ken ye're sent ; 

On fair Parnassus be content, 

Ye'll aiblins fen, 
An' shine a quenchless ornament, 

Tae gods an' men. 



For wha, wi 9 thocht and sicht ae stime, 
Would hauflins read your Lyrics prime, 
Your poems, graphic and sublime, 

But maun exclaim, 
This is the Milton o' his time ! 

The shark o' fame ! 

Ay, haud ye there, my prince o' clink, 
Ye'll win the summit in a blink, 
Whaur wi' immortals ye may link 

For ever mair — 
A star o' glory ne'er tae sink, 

"While atara doraa Wum. 



i 



i 
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Ne'er grieve your heart 'bout critics' clatter, 
It's no their gait gude gear tae flatter, 
Haud tae the muse, and mind the cotter, 

E'en let them spit, 
They'll own ye, lad, as you get fatter, 

A poet yet. 

I'm fain tae learn your sairs are better, 
Free frae plaster, saw, and fetler, 
An' that ye aye can get a whitter, 

Tae keep you cantie, 
E'en though lank puirtith be a nipper, 

You should be vauntie. 

Man, fortune she's a partial limmer, 

An' aft tae winter turns our simmer ; 

See how they thrive wha's heads o' timmer 

Bask in her smiles, 
An' chiels like you scarce catch a glimmer, 

For a' their toils. 

Dae what I will, I canna screw 
My verse tae mak a fine adieu ; 
I'm plagued at present wi' a shoe, 

Tae get itshopit, 
Ye ken wi' me that's naething new, 

Sae I maun drop it. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Neist time I write ye'li aiblins hear, 
How mills and maisters I revere, 
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An' whaur I wish, them and their gear. 

Their belts an' pinions ; 

Meanwhile I'll wind my string up here, 

An' pouch opinions. 

JAMES M'LARDIE. 

Glasgow, Nov. 4, 1852. 



TO A ROBIN IN SPRING. 

RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MBS. G. BALDWIN, PAISLEY. 

A welcome to sweet, lovely Spring, 
Muse, grant celestial fire, 
Join, every bard, in praise, and sing. 
And loudly strike the lyre. 

Oh, who would ask a battle song, 
Of brother's blood to spill — 
Or treasur'd heaps of mankind's wrong, 
Nor despots' venom'd will. 

Ye bards, strike up your highest notes, 
In meadow, shaw, and glen, . 
The birds they help ye wi' their throats, 
And welcome Spring again. 

See ! the gentle lark is soaring high — 
Hush ! I thought I heard a throbing ; 
That woodbine I will e'en go try ; 
Oho J it is our winter-neighbour Robin ! 
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But, Robin, wherefore now so shy ? 
Why flee so high, and flutter ? 
On snowy morns, 'twixt you and I, 
I've shar'd my bread and butter. 

But in this world there's more than you 
That's farer seen in travel, 
When Spring comes back, they bid adieu — 
But water finds its level. 

When Winter comes, then so will you 
Come chirping at our door, 
The dyke, or white-clad hedge, hap through, 
To visit man once more. * 

And learn him many things of thought, 
What he and thou hast done, 
What Summer, Spring, and Harvest brought, 
How spent the year that's run. 

If we have cheered our brother man, 
In acts, or kindly words, 
If chang'd one tyrant in the land, 
More potent far than swords. 

How vain if Spring should always bloom, 
Or Summer fling her fruits ; 
Were hardship man's ill-fated doom, 
And blast well-meant pursuits. 

Is misery doom'd for toiling men ? 

Ye Fates ! revoke this state ; 

Dash down the sheet ! dash down the pen 1 

9 Tis Man ! that dooms m&QL* t^ta* 
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LINES ON SLANDER. 

Ah ! venom'd monster scowling Slander, 
Away ! begone ! Fd rather wander, 
'Mid dismal scenes, than stay in grandeur, 
Tho' palace be, if there dwell slander. 

I've seen the maiden's fair cheek blush, 
The rich, his riches squander, 
The poor man's manly spirit crush, 
By slander, bitter slander. 

Venus, tho' splendid, must have faults, 
You'd find this if you scan'd her, 
And erring man has crooks and halts, 
And envy must have slander. 

Your neighbour may not perfect be, 
To wrong, sometimes, may wander, 
But 'tis his own, he wrongs not thee, 
Advise, Oh ! do not slander. 

You must have thought, when contact brought 
Thee to their sleeky pander, 
When calmly look'd 'twas not for . nought, 
That some their neighbours slander. 

If e'er you count the slander 'd ills, 
'Twixt truth and lies meander, 
III beat you for a thousand gills 
You'll bring the verdicl Standee. 
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Ye gods ! ye must the judges be, 
Sentence, transport, and land her 
On Afric's waste, beyond the sea, . 
The shameless strumpet, Slander. 

'Neath burning sun, wide let her run, 
And make her sole commander, 
Her time, when done, have fresh begun, 
Too short, too good for Slander. 



ADDRESS TO AN INFANT BOY. 

Cherub ! thou art ever smiling, 
Unknown to thee a cank'ring care 
Wand'ring thoughts thou art beguiling — 
That rattle is thy guiding star. 

Thy pretty blue eyes ever rolling, 
Smiling on, uncag'd thy mind — 
A few short years of patient toiling 
"Will break thy silence now confin'd. 

Time may bring thee man's reflection, 
Fate may fling thee happy cheer, 
Love may crown thee in affection, 
Ah ! sorrow too will grieve thee aete> 
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When thou'rt doom'd to think of Childhood, 
No sorrow then, nor grieving pain, 
Roving, revels in the wildwood — 
Jojs that ne'er come back again. 

When Old Age throws evening o'er thee, 
Heart in sick'ning gloomy pain, 
And short the stage that lies before thee, 
Wish to play youth's part again. 

Hope ! that smiling evening anchor, 
Whispers with her heavenly strain — 
Throw down hate, revenge, and rancour, 
Make us each the child again. 



THE SAGE OF GLENIFFEB. 

A sage, when out the other day, 
Gleniffer braes was wending, 
We spoke as passing on the way, 
His manner unpretending. 

I remarked the day as being fine, 
Precursing well the morrow ; 
His furroVd cheeks dropt pearly brine, 
Hib wrinkl'd brow spoke aoitro I 
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His head it moved a solemn nod, 
His face was calm, his dress was plain; 
A homely honest pace he trod, 
And thus began his strain :— 

To-morrow is some other's day, 
To-day is yours, and fine, 
The present day don't waste away, 
Alas ! yesterday was mine. 

But now, it is for ever gone, 

My sun is in its wane ; 

But Truth some day will yet be strong 

To shackle Error's chain. 



Then ask no helmet for thy brow, 
No steel for thy attire ; 
But simple truth no tyrants do — 
Yet upright men desire. 

Oh ! do not ask the murd'rous sword, 
Nor yet the fiery steed, 
Nor yet the miser's hoarded board, 
But truth that men has freed. 

Then cry it in the prince's ear, 
Or serfs of lowest lot; 
Nor dread the spearman or his spear, 
Nor priest's black heart or coat. 
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See honest men of honest name, 
That work so hard for bread — 
If Poverty's their only crime, 
They never can be bad. 

For he that knows the pangs of want, 
And yet he never stole, 
Can well govern, himself a man, 
And fit to bear a rule. 

If tame he hears his children cry 
For bread, and yet he does not rob; 
His wife he sees in sorrow sigh — 
He more patient is than Job. 

No school, nor bread, and scanty clothes 
The poor man's children has; 
Yet on to toil and work he goes, 
Denied a voice in laws. 

If there be justice on the earth, 
That justice must be blind — 
She shall receive another birth, 
And come forth more refin'd. 

Then man with man in hand and hand, 
In rectitude shall live, 
Each shall possess the wealth and land, 
That God at first did giro. 
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But why thus idly speak in words ? 
That sun it speeds to other lands — 
Return ye to your self-made lords, 
White slaves at their commands ! 

Reflect on passing Stanley's halls, 
Of Ross's haughty time, 
Of bloody deeds within its walls, 
Of lust and pamper'd crime, 

Those walls that oft were steep'd in blood, 
Around and 'neath the water lies, 
And looks as o'er the past to brood, 
Secluded vengeance of the skies. 

Yet man the avenger is of right, 
And sure that vengeance hangeth on ; 
The sun is down, then, friend, Good night ! 
And "Right than Might will be more strong!" 



THE DRUNKARD'S TWA WEANS. 

Wha are they gangs patt'ring by, 
'Neath cauld and dreeoipg rains, 
Thegither aye, through wet or dry? 
The drunkard's twa weans ! 

Their faces, ance o' rosy hue, 
Are wan wi' hunger's pains, 
Tidy ance, but they're now — 
The drunkard's twa weans ! 
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Their bare wet feet, through rain and weet, 
Their flesh gaen aff their banes ; 
Sair, sair they greet, in snaw and sleet- 
he drunkard's twa weans ! 




'heir faither has forsaken them, 
He reels in drunkard's chains ; 
Oh ! ne'er can he come back again 
To see his twa weans ! 

For sickness now has laid them low, 
And fever racks their brains — 
Though sure and slow, will overthrow 
The drunkard's twa weans. 

But now they are for ever gone, 
Till Death no longer reigns — 
Till Time is done they will sleep on, 
The drunkard's twa weans. 

Their consciousness have gone to bliss, 
They're joining heavenly strains — 
Their revels, purest righteousness — 
No longer drunkard's weans. 

No hunger, too, can reach them noo, 
They walk the peaceful plains — 
On, on they go, they've ended woe, 
For now they're angel weans! 
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